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BITBRATURB. 


THE KING'S OLD HALL.’ 
BY ELIZA COOK. 

Few ages since, and wild echoes awoke 
In thy sweeping dome and pannelled oak ; 
Thy seats were fill’d with a princely band— 
Rulers of men and lords of the land. 
Loudly they raved and gaily they laughed 
O'er the golden chalice and sparkling draught ; 
And the glittering board and gem-studded plume 
Proclaimed thee a monarch’s revelling room. 








But now the spider is weaving his woof, 
Making his loom of thy sculptured roof ; 

The slug is leaving his slimy stain, 

Trailing his way o'er thy Gothic pane ; 
Weeds have gathered and moss has grown 

On thy topmost ridge and lowest stone ; 

And the wheeling bat comes flapping his wing 
On the walls that circled a banqueting King. 


The idle stare and vulgar tread 

May fall where the regal train was spread ; 

The gloomy owl may hide its nest, 

And the speckled lizard safely rest. 

Who were the revellers! where are their forms? 
Go to the charnel and ask of the worms. 

They are low in the dust, forgotten and past, 
And the pile they raised is fullowing fast. 


Ob man—vain man! how futile your aim 

When building your temples to pleasure and fame ! 
Go—work for heaven with faith and care— 

Let good works secure thee a mansion there. 

For the palace of pageantry crumbles away, 

Its beauty and strength are mocked by decay. 
And a voice from the desolate halls of Kings 
Cries * Put not your trust in corrupted things !” 


* Eltham Palace, Kent. 


WHAT IS MAN? 
BY THOMAS CAMPBELL, 
Oh! whatisman? Creation’s wonder; 
An angel half, and half a brute ; 
A frown can tear his heart asunder; 
A tear can make bis passions mute. 


Vice, Virtue, both were his devotion ; 

Now bound in chains —now rob’d in power ; 
The king of earth, the king of ocean; 

Yet ruled by passions every hour. 


From him bloom pleasvre’s every flower ; 
But oh! to soon their beauty flies : 

A thousand cares and pains o’erpower, 
And then he ripens, droops, and dies. 


To-day his fertile thoughts develope 
Worlds mortal eye had ne'er survey'd ; 
To-morrow earth ¢oth seal or wrap vu), 
And humble him whom dust had made. 
Cockermouth, Oct. 17, 1838. 
— 
AN IRISH INCIDENT IN NINETY-EIGHT. 

During the rebellion in Ireland, an officer, whom we shall call Wentworth, 
was Brigade Major to Lord C——. Long before the troubles began, his 
beauteous and elegant wife had joined him. No sooner did affairs assume a se- 
rious aspect, than she received an invitation to reside with the Bartons, a pro- 
testant family of great wealth and influence, possessing a seat near Derry. Mrs. 
Wentworth gladly availed herself of the comfort and protection thus proffered, 
whilst her husband was occupied in his military duties, which day after day be- 
came more arduous, from the reckless daring of the rebel forces. — . 

A skirmish had taken place not far from the town, the King’s troops were the 
victors, and some twenty or thirty prisoners had been taken. These wretched 
and misguided men were brought in, under a strong escort of yeomanry. and it 
was lamentable to observe the fierce | inveterate hate to their better 
regulated brethren that they exhibited. The group was principally composed of 
men in the very summer of their days, ful! of hfe and robust health, clothed in 


pass on an 


tatters, with feet unconscious of covering, lacerated in their late conflict, hasty 
retreat, and the march to which they had been forced to submit. 

Amongst them was a lad about eighteen vears old, whose dress bespoke hins 
of a more respectable class than his associates ; his demeanour was also at va- 
riance with that of his fellows; instead of the air of insolent scorn with which 
they viewed their captors, he marched amongst them the very image of de spair, 
scarcely lifting his eyes from the ground, whilst his cheek, alternately deadly pale 
and flushed with the de epest crimson, gave evidence af the inte nse anguish he 
endured. 

The prisoners were safely stowed, and the Major was on his road to Mr. Bar- 
‘on's,, when suddenly his horse started at some object in the road. The 
Stades of evening had fallen sufficiently to prevent his seeing the cause; but 
his first impulse was to disengage a pistol from his holsters, and prepare for the 
worst 

‘Och, then, for the love of Jasus, don’t shoot, Major arvon, but hearken to 
what Lhave to say! There's life and death upon it; ‘tis not from meself that 
you'll larn the truth, but from one dearer to me than me heart’s core. Och, 
Major darling, did you obsarve the poor prisoners that the army broughtin! Did 
you notice One of them, the finest lad that ever blessed a fond mother's eves” 
and he now in jail, and the grief chokin meas I spake of it.” 

Here the wretched mother burst into a flood of tears, and wrung her hands, 
with that impassioned air and mournful sound usual to the Irish in affliction “he 
Major, accustomed to hear such lamentations, often times from hired mourners, 
was about to ride on, Whey the woman, seizing his bridle, exclaimed— 

“© Och, then, a rourneen. turn your horse’s head towards Derry, make at once 
for the jail, and order Ned Parrel| to be brought before you ; but, for the love 
of the saints, do it quietly ; dow: Jet his comrades know that you have call to 
him, orhis blood will tlow by there hands. fettered though they be. My son it 
was who sent me after you. ‘ Mother, dear.’ says he, ‘ would you risk a thritle 
to save me !’—‘ Would J vally my own life or salvation for your sake, a rich ma 
chree?’* says I. ‘Mighty well,’ says he, thank ye; folly the Major, and 
get speech wid him outside the town; but have a care. for he may take you for 
an Imposter; and if my party guessed your interference, you'd notbe safe. ‘Tell 
Major Wentworth I have that to say will be worth the while of his listening, but 


to no human sou! 
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save himself will I spake; and when! 
me neck, why then it will be too late for the 


I'm telling you, Sir 


e Orangeman’s rope has 
round wth of us’ *Tis no lie 
take my advice, and ride back without delay ' 
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for } 
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| not for my own, that I wish to have my life spared. 2 
to grant me a free pardon, why then I'll tell you how to preserve them that is 
dearest to you from certain destruction, and a cruel death. 


| 


"of the Major. 


| 
| 
| 


' against your rightful sovereign. 


\ 


yielded to her desire, and in a short time reached the prison. 


officer of the guard arranged that he should be brought to the keeper’s room, 


pardon, Sir, for me bouldness ; but, before 
| you, we must be alone.” 


grave.” 


There was an earnestness in the woman's manner so intense, that Wentworth 
The lad he wished to see was easily distinguished from his fellows, and the 


without exciting the observation of the other prisoners. On entering the cham- 
ber he bowed to the Major, and gery | him, said, in an under tone, “I beg 
spake on the business that brought 


Wentworth signified the boy’s wish to the officer and the gaoler—they retired. 
The moment the door was closed Ned began :— 

“You've seen my mother!” 

“Thave.”’ 

“Her heart is breakin’ at the thought of me fate; ‘tis for her sake, and 
If you will get Lord C 





Let me have his 
Lordship’s own hand and seal to it, and you'll bless the hour that you listened 
to me mother’s entreaty. ’Tis for you to chuse—save my life, and that of the 
unborn babe wid its lovely mother—let me hang, and they will soon fill a bloody 


Wentworth did not hesitate for amoment; leaving directions that Farrell 
should remain where he was till his return, he hastened to Lord C——, and 
speedily procured permission to make terms with the rebel. 

The face of Farrell was pale, and his frame much agitated on the re-entrance 


“Am I saved?” he eagerly demanded. 

‘* Listen,”’ said Wentworth. ‘If what you are about to communicate proves 
true, and is the means of preserving the lives of those towhom you have alluded, 
I have the guarantee of your pardon ; but, if you have invented any falsehood 
to mislead me, hanged you will be, as sure as that you were taken in arms 

So attempt not to deceive either yourself or 
me—upon your own words your life ieee.” 

“Enough!” said the prisoner. ‘You know O'Dwyer, butler to Mr. Bar- 
ton, at the big house?” 

“Tee; 

“‘ Mighty well then. Next Friday night by the blessin’—no, I don’t mane that 
—next Friday night, as the clock strikes twelve, O'Dwyer manes to let in ‘ the 
boys ;’ and I needn't say if he does not a living soul in the house will be saved. 
You may well stare, Major, but it is the truth I’m tellin’, as you'll know your- 
self to a sartainty, if you gocleverly to work. I haveno more to say. Satur- 
day mornin’ I shall expect you with my relase in your hand.” 

As soon as this brief conference was ended, the Major retraced his steps, and 
shortly reached his destination. 

He cautiously apprised Mr. Barton of what he had so strangely learnt. 

‘Impossible !”” exclaimed the listener, ‘it is alla vile fabrication. O'Dwyer 
has lived with me from childhood. I’d stake my life upon his honesty and affec- 
tion.” 

“Tt will be easy to ascertain if he be the honest creature you suppose,” said 
the Major; ‘but, in this matter, I implore you to be guided by my advice, and 
suffer me to arrange matters so as to be prepared for the threatened danger. 
Precautionary measures can dono harm.” 

Mr. Barton, confident of his servant's devotion to him, yielded at length an 
unwilling consent. 

On Friday—the Friday named by the captive—O’ Dwyer was sent to Derry, 
with a large sum of money, and directions to purchase sucha variety of articles, 
that the execution of his commission must necessarily detain him till late in the | 
day. As soon as he was gone; Wentworth contrived fo get into the house, in | 
small parties of two and three at a time, some twenty infantry soldiers; these | 
were smuggled in unseen by the servants or the family, and secreted in his wife’s | 
room, she being, with the exception of Barton, the only person aware of the cir- 
cumstances connected with such measures | 





In the evening O'Dwyer returned, and handed over the receipts for the va- | 
rious disbursements. This confirmed the confidence in his integrity which his | 
kind-hearted master felt for him, who, after expressing his satisfaction at the punc- 
tuality and zeal displayed, inquired if he had brought any news 

“ Nothing, y honour, but the defate of the Croppies ; the murthering 
thieves have been beaten right and left, and the town gaol is full of the villains 
High hanging to the blackguards, saving vour preseuce, your honour. 


our 


Shure it's 
well that none of the vagybones ever took it into their heads to pay this house a | 
visit.”” 

“Tf they did, you would show fight inthe good cause, would you not, O’ Dwyer?” 
asked his master. 

‘** Pon my conscience, then, Sir,”’ replied the butler, with an air of great sim- 
plicity, ‘Trish as T am, I was never too fend of fighting when I was young, and 
now its pace I'm for entirely, for good eating hasburdened my years with fat and 
laziness; but, may be I could still be of use comforting the mistress, and taking 
The heart 
xe waker nor it was, 


care of the darlints, not to spake of the friends staying with you 


of me you'd find was in the cause, though my arum may | 


r dear 
+} 
ntlieman poured 


years agone, maste 
The old ge 

continuned— 
‘May the Madara choke me, Sir, if I'd notlay down my life for the family ! 
“T believe you, my good O'Dwyer,” said } ‘ 5 
“ And yet,” 

on the point of re 


him out a glass of wine, and 


= 


O'Dwyer taking it, | 


“ 


and yet--——”’ 
ipted ihe Major, perceiving that the incredulous Barton was 


his master ; 
interr 
inting the accusation against him, ** And yet there can be no 
harm in our taking the usual precautions ; 
and don't sit up to let 
to be quiet in town.” 

“Tis to be hoped and in country too, Major 
both your honors !*’ said O’ Dwyer, as he retired 

For many years it had been the custom of the house for the butler to lock the 
hall-door at night, and retain possession of the key till morning. The mansion in 
which the events I am endeavoring to record occurred, was an old fashioned 
building, having a wide staircase, with spacious galleries (or, as they are termed 
in Ireland, * lobbies’), communicating with the various floors. 


‘oO 
so, finish your wine, get your supper, 
me out; I mean to stay here to-night, as all appears likely 


Good night and sound rest to | 


On the first of these lobbies Wentworth had a few minutes before midnight 
quietly posted his small party of infantry so as to command the hall-door, the men 
being directed to crouch behind the antique and massive balustrades. This had 
scarcely been effected, when O’ Dwyer, the faithful and exemplary butler, appear- 
ed, carrying a dark lantern, the light of which enabled Wentworth to trace his | 
every movement. He crept cautiously round the hall, listened—with stealthy 
pace he soon reached the door, and before he applied the key, shook his clenched | 
hand with a threatening action in thedirection of his master’s bed-room. The 
key was in the lock— Wentworth whispered, 

‘Up, men, and present!” 

The door opened, and instantly a body of about thirty rebels rushed in, with a 
hellish yell: they made their way towards the stair-foot,—‘' Now, lads, fire 
cried the Major. 


The whole house vibrated with the volley. Screams, groans, curses, and the 
noise of retreating steps followed 
** Load and be ready,” said the Major: “ Lights there!” 
} g 
A man left for the purpose brought candles. Wentworth hastened down stairs | 
purr S 


to ascertain the effect of the musquetry, a reception the intrude 


Four men lay dead, two were severely wounded ; the 


rs very little ex 
tor O' Dw ver, 


pecte d 


who had been the chief contriver of this harm, had 


received a ball in his fo 
head, the lantern which he carried serving to direct the aim by which he fe'l | 
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| stances, 


| my care and 


Leaving half the soldiers in the hall, the Major led the others round the house 
and adjacent shrubberies, but the rest of the scoundrels had fled. 

On his return, Wentworth found Mr. Barton and his wife actively engaged in 
quieting the alarms of the family. In answer to Barton's inquiry as to the fate 
of the miscreant, O'Dwyer, Wentworth led him to the spot where the body lay,. 
the countenance awfully distorted. The kind-hearted master burst into tears 
. the ae of his intended assassin, and, with more of mercy than justice, ex- 
claimed, 

‘May the Lord, in his goodness, forgive you, O'Dwyer, forthe evil you con- 
templated against your foledaset master !”” 

‘* Rather, thank Heaven, Sir, the villain has been overtaken in his treachery, 
and the lives of the innocent spared,” remarked Wentworth, somewhat irritated 
at the misplaced compassion of his host. 

The soldiers remained on the qui vive all night; the proper authorities visited 
the house next day, and congratulated the family on their happy escape from 
so base and villanous an attack. 

Faithful to his promise, Wentworth hastened to the gaol with the order for 
Farrell's release. The mother of the boy was seated on the pavement opposite- 
the prison-door, and seeing the Major arrive said to him— 

‘May the blessed light shine on you for evermore, if ‘tis my son you are going 
to give back to the widdy that’s lonesome ; but och, lose no time in letting bim 
out. I havea car beyant the town, and we must be many miles from this before 
night ; deep oaths are sworn to have the life of him that told the secret of last 
—_ attack. Hurry, Major, a vourneen,* and the blessings of the fond mother 

e on you!” 

A few minutes sufficed te restore Ned Farrell to his doting parent, and Went- 
worth could not but applaud the intention of the woman to remove her son from 
the immediate scene of his conscientious breach of faith. 

But Farrell was not destined to escape from the inveterate hate of his late 
associates. In a lonely part of the road the car was beset by four ruffians, who 
with their heavy bludgeons beat the wretched lad till they felt assured life was 
extinet. His poor mother for many an anxious day despaired of his recovery ; 
she had, by means of a trusty friend, informed Wentworth of her son’s dangerous 
state. The Bartons afforded the sufferer medical aid, and supplied his home with 
comforts during the tardy period of his convalescence. He arose from his sick 
bed a reformed man. 

Protected by the Bartons against any future outrage from the vindictive sava- 
ges he had defeated, Ned Farrell prospered ; aud the sight of his honest thank- 
ul face, was some atonement to his benefactor for the misery of having gazed on 
such a spectacle as that of the unprincipled miscreant O’ Dwyer. 

Benson E. Hitt. 





* My darling, 
————— 
DECEPTION.—A TALE. 
BY MRS. aBpy.—[Concluded from the last Albion.) 

Resolved to know my fate at once, I arose with tottering steps, and proceeded 
to the library. Mrs. Neville sat on one side of the table, with her handkerchief 
hypocritical!y nlaced at her eyes. Mr. Neville was opposite to her writing rapid 
ly in a memorandum-book, and my pvor husband, pale, trembling, and looking 
like one under the influence ofa horrid dream, sat nearhim. Mr. Neville glanced 
at me in a cold, contemptuous manner, and had not even the common good feel- 
ing to offer me aseat, but my knees trembled under me, and | sank into the 
nearest that presented itself. 

** Isabel, my beloved, precious Isabel,” said Lord Ellerton in a hollow tone, 
‘“‘speak ! tell me that you are innocent of this terrible charge, and [ will believe 
you against the assembled and accumulated voice of thousands.” 

A pause ensued—a creadful temptation crossed my mind that I would brave 
my accuser by a declaration of innocence, in which I doubted not I should meet 
the ready support-of Lady Barlow: but I lifted up a fervent aspiration.to God 
for strength to rise above the snare, and in a low but audible voice rejoined, “I 
cannot deny the charge—I am guilty!” 

My husband uttered a deep groan, and hid his face in his hands. Mr. Neville 
could scarcely restrain an exclamation of triumph; and my sister-in-law, re- 
moving her handkerchief from her eyes, began to declare, with the malignant 
exultation of a low mind, ‘that she had never thought well of me—that she had 
always suspected something very mystericus about the birth of the child, and 
was not in the least surprised at having her conjectures confirmed.” 

This I felt convinced was false ; forif a suspicion of the kind had evercross- 
ed her mind, she wouid immediately have in-tituted the most minute inquiries 
into the particulars of Lord Montford’s birth ; but I made her no answer, and 
Lord Etlerton impatiertly waved his hand to ber to be silent. Mr Neville new 
proceeded to lay before me all the proofs of my guilt, y fearful that § 
might hereafter recant my confession, imputing it totemporary delirum. It ap 
peasre d that Ruth Han mond was confined of her fest ¢ hild in the neighbourho ( 
of Sidmouth, under circumstances of great weat and distress. Mr. Wickham 
obtained the infant from her, during a temrvrary absence of her husband, by the 
bribe of a handsome sum of money ; ste would not accede to his wishes, how- 
ever, till he had given herthe name v! the lady to whom it was to be delivered, 
since she suspected he might me/itate some imposition on her; he on his part 
was equally wary, and only save her the name on condition of her signing @ 
paper, and taking a solems Oath that she would never reveal the name to her 
husband. nor to any one else, and that she would never voluntarily seek an in- 
terview with her child, or its reputed parents. When Hammond returned she 
gave him the meaey, and teld him the circumstances of the case, concealing, 
of the name of the family. The money proved 2 
bane insteed of a blessing to him, since it led him into habits of low company 
and dissipation, which he never afterwards subdued; and the want of maternal 
! hown by his wife in the transaction furnished bim with a constant 
subject of recrimination and sarcasm ever she ventured to remonstrate 
with him on the culpable course he was pursuing. She had several other chil- 
dren; none of them respected or obeyed her; they followed the footsteps of 
their father in the paths of evil, and death or the laws of the country snatched 
them from her one by one. She still preserved a reverence for her vow of se- 
crecy, and akind of wild stormy affection for her husband ; and nothing but the 
sudden and irrepressible bursting forth of the latter, under such awful circum- 
could have caused the violation of the former. She adduced as 
witnesses to her tale, Lady Barlow, the nurse who had attended her, and who 
was since married to a respectable tradesman at Exeter, and a cousin of Mr. 
Wickham's, who was in partnership with him at the time of the transaction, and 
through whose mediation the affair had been in a great measure adjusted. A 
silence ensued more terrible than words; it was broken by the sudden entrance 
of Lord Montford. 

“Father,” he exclaimed, sinking on his knee before Lord Ellerton, ‘ 
have surely been mocking and deceiving me by the dreadful! and disgraceful tale 
they have imparted to me: tell me that it is false. I could bear the loss of rank 
and wealth, but not the trial of being teld that I am henceforth to cease to con 
sider myself as your son.’ 

‘* My dear boy,” 
composed ; you shall ever be the first, 
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said the earl, raising him and clasping him in his arms, ** be 
1s you are now, alas! the only object of 
be my in all but the rs 
not then your son in truth?” he passionately asked. ‘‘Am I 
the offspring of the low and vile? Must I hereafter be a stranger to you es 

‘Talk not in tk my beloved Montford,”’ said the earl; ‘‘ ever while 
I live shall you share my house, my fortune, and my heart.” 

“Never,” he replied with vehemence, “never will I be the object of the 


affectior you shall or name 


“And am I 


is manner, 








scornful mockery of the world as the idle and abject dependent of the generous 
and forgiving man on whom | have been basely imposed as a son; my thanks 
and blessings shall ever rest on you, your name shall never be forgotten in my 
prayers, but our earthly intercourse must cease. For you, Lady Ellerton,” he 
continued, turning to me, “ to offer any thanks to you would be an insult to my 
feelings and your own : for the purposes of heartless ambition you tore me from 
the arms of my rightful mother, but you never attempted to supply her place by 
any instance of kindness or tenderness to me; coldness, neglect, and misappre- 
hension, even from my earliest years are all for which I stand indebted tc you. 
In every character of life, selfish love of your own consequence and popularity 
has been your guiding principle ; you professed fond, earnest, even morbid af- 
fection for your only son Aubrey, but how did you prove it? Although a frank 
acknowledgment of your deception would have bestowed on him all the honours 
of which you had deprived him, you withheld it I professed not love for him, 
but I can unhesitatingly, safely say, that had I entertained the least suspicion 
that I was usurping bis rights and name, I would, in the face of the world, have 
willingly restored them tohim. You knew the real facts, but you preferred 
your own good repute to the interest, the happiness, and the life of your only 
son.” 

I sobbed in conscience-stricken agony as be uttered these words. 

“‘O my Aubrey, my neglected Aubrey!’ exclaimed Lord Ellertun, ‘‘ would 
that you were here to receive from me a tardy reparation of the wrongs which | 
unknowingly inflicted on you ; but you are safe in thatrefuge which | would I 
were about to share with you, ‘where the wicked cease from troubling and the 
weary are at rest.’” 

I heard no more—I fell insensible from my seat. When I recovered I was in 
bed in my own room, and the old housekeeper presented me with a composing 
draught, which took so successful an effect that I slept fur many hours. When 
I awoke, my own maid Andrews was sitting by me; she asked me how I was, 
and I felt grieved and mortified to be obliged to tell her that I was perfectly well 
in health: where the mind is suffering the tortures of guilt and exposure, bodily 
pain, so far from being considered as an infliction, is welcomed as a relief; and 
had I awakened to the consciousness of some agonising complaint, it would, I felt, 
have led my mind from brooding over my sorrows, and have gained for me a portion 
of kindness and commiseration from others. Andrews assisted me in dressing, 
but her manner was stiff and constrained, and I was much hurt at it. Since she 
had been in my service, it bad been in my power to confer some material benefits 
on her; she had professed exceeding gratitude towards me, and I did not anti 
cipate that she would thus readily have joined in my condemnation. -Jf a person 
of aproud spirit canaot be restrained from the commission of a sin by motives 
of religion or morality, surely the consciousness that they are exposing them- 
selves to the contemptuous and insulting reprobation of their inferiors in the 
event of a discovery, should have some effect in deterring them from it. 
fully | asked after Lord Elierton. 

‘* My lord,” she said, *‘ seemed to be composing himself pretty tolerably till a 
few hours ago, when Mr. Neville suddenly told him that Lord Montford and Ruth 
Hammond had left the house, and that a few lines written by the former were 
found in bis room, requesting that no pursuit for him might take place, since 
nothing could prevail on him to return. Mr. Neville told my lord that it was not 
likely the poor young man or his mother either cou!d remain under the same 
roof with you, and the sudden shock seemed quite to throw him back again; he 


is now confined to his bed. Dr. Ferrars has been sent for, and thinks him in great 
danger.” 


Fear- 


‘Oh, support me Heaven!’ I inwardly exclaimed ; “let not my punishment 
be greater than I can bear.” I heard carriage wheels approaching the door as 
I spoke. ‘Is Dr. Ferrars going away?” I inquired; “1 am anxions to speak 
to him.” 

“No,” replied Andrews, looking out, ‘it is the carriage of the Marquis and 
Marchioness of Hilsbury come to take them away ; of course none of the visit- 
ers like to stay after what has happened, and some are already gone.” 

I felt more than ever degraded that I, a woman of rank, intellect, and conse- 
quence in society, should be thus deserted by those who had partaken of my hus- 
pitality without receiving a word of farewell, or even a parting message from 
them! I: was truly humiliating, but it was a part of my just chastisement, and 
I felt that it was my duty to bow to the avenging rod of Providence. 

“Go the eari’s apartment,” said [ to Andrews, after I had completed dressing, 
and calmed my mind by reading a few appropriate passages in scripture, ‘and 
eay that I am auxious to have an interview with him.” 


Che Albion. 
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notice, and I answered her by pushing her aside, and forcing my way to your 
presence without the formality of an announcement. I bad inquired, however, 
at the lodge concerning Lord Ellerton’s health, and was happy to hear that he 
had left his bed, and was not considered in any danger.” 

“QO! Mr. Percival,” I said, ‘‘ what a support does your presence give me!” 

“Then do not fear the loss of it, Lady Ellerton,”’ he replied ; ‘‘ 1 am aware 
that Ellerton, ill or well, will always wish me to lengthen my visits at h:s house 
to any period I like, and no asperity or ill-breeding on the part of the dragons 
that guard him shall drive me away. In fact, I shall try my influence on him to 
permit me to give a gentle hint to Mr. and Mrs. Neville and their sons that their 
presence here is quite unnecessary, and when they are once dismissed, I have 
little doubt that | shall succeed in persuading him to see and forgive you; and 
you, and he, and poor Montford may yet enjoy many years of happiness in a fo- 
reign land ; for, dearly as I love England above any other country, I would not, 
under existing circumstances, recommend you to stay in it.” 

He departed, leaving me under the influence of hopes and anticipations which 
I had imagined could never be mine again. The conduct of my husband on the 
dreadful evening of disclosure had shown that I was still exceedingly near and 
dear to his heart; my penitence was so bitter and so intense, that | could not 
doubt that the expression of it would satisfy him of its reality. Percival was 
decidedly my zealous friend ; he was loved and valued both by Lord Ellerton 
and Lord Montford, and he had a self-possession, courage, and elasticity of 
spirit, which fully qualified him to cope with all the malicious artifices of my 
brother and sister-in-law His allusion to a residence in a foreign country also 
gave me much pleasure, for I shrank from the idea of mixing with any of my 
former acquaintance. Alas! I was too sanguine ; I had not hitherto paid the 
full penalty of my crime; my cup of bitterness was not yet full. Percival re- 
turned to me in the evening, but his countenance was clouded, and his spirits 
depressed. 

“You find my husband worse than you anticipated,” I eagerly said. 

‘Far from it,” he replied ; ‘I have just been writing to Moniford, giving him 
a favourable account of my friend’s health.” 

‘Then you have spoken to him about me,” I exclaimed, “ and he is implaca- 
ble in his displeasure ?”’ 

‘‘T have not mentioned the subject,” said he; ‘* I thought it better not for the 
present to venture any allusion to it.”" And seeing me prepared to overwhelm 
him with inquiries, he mildly added, ‘* You have been pleased, Lady Ellerton, to 
express your entire confidence in my friendship and judgment. I entrest you to 
believe me when I say that I have good and powerful reasons for not deeming it 
expedient at present to mention your name to Lord Ellerton, or to offer any hint 
respecting the dismissal of the Nevilles.”’ 

I retired to rest, not to dream of peace and reconciliation, but to weep over 
the demolition of my fond hopes. The next day Percival again waited on me ; 
he was kind and soothing, and assured me that Lord Bilerton had undergone no 
relapse, yet I could not prevail on him to fix any time when he would solicit 
him to grant me an interview. There evidently was a mystery somewhere, and 
I felt that I could not have a moment’s peace till it was explained. That even- 
ing, when I knew that Percival and the Nevilles would be engaged in the draw- 
ing-room, | took the desperate resolution of satisfying my doubts by my own ef- 
forts. I dismissed Andrews from attendance on me, and pursued my way to 
the apartments of Lord Elierton. Two men-servants were in the ante-room ; | 
gave money to each of them, and they cid not oppese my entrance. I entered 
the inner room. My husband was sitting at a table, reading intently ; his head 
was iuclined over his book, and I did. not see his face, but | was shocked at ob- 
serving that his hair, hitherto partially silvered, bad within the last few days 
become entirely white. I sank on my knees by the table, ejaculating, ‘O 





Reginald ! my beloved husband, forgive me !” 

He lifted up his eyes, and fixed on me a vacant stare ; ia a moment I became 
aware of the fatal truth—the expression of helpless, hopeless idiotism was not | 
to be mistaken; the shock that had spared the health of his body had triumph- 
ed over the powers of his mind. 

‘© T do not know who you are,” said he, after a short pause, in a voice more 
resembling the querulous whine of childhood than the firm mellow tones which | 
naturally characterized him. ‘I do not know why any body should want to see 
me—I am sure | can do nothing for them.” 


I wildly threw myself in his arms, and wep: upon his shoulder; he drew back 





“If you please, my lady,’’? answered Andrews, “I am sure it will be of no 
use; for Mr. and Mrs. Neville are ordering everything in my loré’s room, and | 
have heaid them give orders that you were not to be admitted.” 

“Go directly, as I desire you,’ I repeated; and Andrews went with a very 
bad grace. 

In a little time she returned triumphant at the event of her prediction, and 
said tnat ‘‘ Mrs. Neville was quite surprised that I should presume to make such 
a request, and desired that I would never repeat it.” 

‘*Go once more,” said I, “‘and deliver your message to Lord Ellerton him- 
self.” 

‘*He would not understand me, my lady, answered Andrews; “ his senses 
have been wandering ever since Lord Montford's (f mean young Hammond's) 
departure.” I was about to leave the room, when Andrews prevented me. 
** You had better not attempt to go there, my lady,” she said, ‘ you will ouly 
get some unpleasant observations from Mr. or Mrs. Neville.” 

“7 am not going,”’ [ replied coolly; ‘ but surely I may have the liberty of 
walking through the galleries of my own house.” 

*“T would not do it if I were in yourladyship’s place,” said she ; ‘all the 
visiters are not yet gone, aud the Nevilles are perpetually rambling about the 
house; and it would be very unpleasant, you know, my lady, to meet people, 
and not to have them speak to you.” 

I sat down again. Ob, how low bad I suvk through my own blind and guilty 
folly! A woman in the meanest rank of society, if she have preserved her 





claims to respect, may fearlessly assert her consequence beneath her own 100f, 
and may resolutely maintain her right to hold the first place in the sick chamber 
of her husband ; but | was excluded from every privilege, shunved by every as- 
sociate. | could not deplore my punishment as hard and undeserved ; mine was 
a crime tending so much to affect the interests of society, that it was impossible 
to wonder at society uniting to express their horror-of it, especially among the cir- 
cles of thearistocracy. it would be painful to any man to think that he was per- 
haps caressing the offspring of strangers as his own; but to the nobles of the 
land, justly proud of along unsullied line of ancestry, and looking forward to an 
equally pure race of descendants, the reflection must be unspeakably mortifying | 
that all these honours and dignities may be engrossed by oue of plebeian birth. | 
My successful prosecution of this scheme of deception had shown that such a 
thing might bedone, and that it might pass for many years unsuspected ; and 
therefore it was fitting that an example sliould be made of the perpetrator of 
such an act, to deter other women from imitating it. 


| 
| 
| 


I reauested and obtained an 
interview with Dr. Ferrars that day ; his manner towards me was decidedly dis- 
tant; he was an upright and mora] nan, but not a religious character, consequent- 
ly stern and rigid in his judgment of bis erring fellow-creatures. He had also a 
professional kind of feeling towards me; had my feelings made me very ill, he 
might have soothed and pitied me, but as they did not, he concluded that I 
could not be properly sensible of them. [ i: quired eagerly after the healih of 
my husband. Dr. Ferrars replied that he did not consider his life in any dan 
ger, but that his constitution was never likely to recover the shock it had re- 
ceived. 

“At his time of life,” he bluntly added, “the loss, as one may say, of a 
wife and child in an hour is not to be so easily got over.” ; 

After a wretched and restless night, haunted with frightful dreams, I rose to 
the prospectof another day of misery. Iseut to inquire after Lord Ellexton ; 


|cured for him, and also that a suitable allowance is made to you from the 


for a moment, but presently took hold of a glittering chain which depended from | 
my neck, and played with it as an infant would with a favourite toy. The at- | 
tend«nts, as soon as they had gained possession of ny money, went to the din- 
ng room to mention my intrusion, and at this minute Perciva!, Mr. and Mrs. | 
Neville, and a gentleman whom I did not know by sight, but who I afterwards 


found was a Loudon physician, eminent in cases of lunacy and imbecility of | 


mind, entered. 

‘* My dear Lady Ellerton,”’ said Percival, hastily advancing to me, ‘‘ I am to 
blame for this; I ought yesterday to have informed you of the distressing situa- , 
tion of my poor friend, but J was unwilling to do it tll the arrival of this gentle- 
man from London should confirm my worst fears.”’ 

“* Let me beg of you, Mr. Percival,’’ said way sister-in-law, haughtily, ‘to re- 
move Lady Ellerton without any further explanations. You do not wish,”’ she 
added, in a caressing tone of voice to Lord Ellerton, *‘ to see any thing of a per- 
son who has so deeply injured you—do you !”’ 


‘*No,” said my poor husband, looking around bit with a bewildered air: ‘I 
do not wish to see any of you. I wish you would all go away, and leave me to 
finish my book in quiet.” 

I looked at the book over which he again bent, and shuddered; it had been 
procured for nim by one of the servants, and was a little story in verse fur chil- 
dren, bound in a gilt cover, and embellished with glaring coloured prints ; and 
this study seemed fully to satisfy the wishes and engross the atteation of the hue 
mind that had so lately been able to understand and appreciate the most abstruse 
treatises of philosophy and science. Percival carried rather than led me to my 
apartinents. 

** And this was my work,” I wildiy exclaimed: ‘*O wretch that Iam! why | 
am I suffered to live, while I am the cause of misery and destruction to those 
around me?”’ 


‘It is all permit.ed for some wise purpose, my poor friend,” said Percival, | 
pressing iny hand; ‘and sad as your visit to your husband has been, it has re- | 
lieved my mind, because now everything is known to you, and [ can confer with 
you freely on your future plans.” 

He then proceeded to inform me that it was the intention of Mr. Neville to 
take out a statute of lunacy against his brother, who would be placed in a smal! 
establishment of his own, with proper attendants. 

‘+ T will take care,” 


be continued, ** to see that every possible comfort is se 


” 


estates, 

‘Do not mention it, I implore you,’’ I exclaimed ; I cannot, will not accept | 
it—my Own income 1s as much as [ require, and more, far more than 1 deserve ; | 
but would you procure for me a privilege which I should value in a higher de- 
gree than anything yet remaining to me on earth, let me be an inhabitant of the 
same home with my dear injured husband, let me devote my remaining days 
to his service, and attempt in some faint measure to repair the rain I have | 
wrought.” 


Percival tried to persuade me from this plan, but when he found all endea- 
vours ineffectual, he mentioned it to the Nevilles. Mrs. Neville, wishing to 
mortify and circumvent me In every possible way, warmly opposed it; but when 
the London physician sided with her, saying that persons laboring under mental 
aberration were far more likely to recover if consigned entirely to the care of 
strangers than if they remained in the society of their fainily, she immediately 
changed her opinion, and said that “ though Isabel chose to consider her as her 


g 





the answer was, that he was much be'ter, and able to sit up. My greatest anx- 
iety was to obtain an interview with him, and I was actually schooling my proud 
spirit to the humiliation of writing afew lines of entrea'y to my despised and 
disliked sister-in-law, when I heard a frank and cordial] voice on the stairs, saying, 


** Dont’t announce me, I know Lady Ellerton will be glad to see me ;” and Mr. | elegant and convenient habitation in a retired part of the country with my puor 
| 
I retreated, scarcely knowing how to receive him, | husband, who was as pleased as a child with the journey and change of scene, 


Percival entered the room 


enemy, she was sure that she was willing to grant any request of hers that was 
at all reasonable.” 


5S 


I will not dwell on every minute particular that ensued ; suffice it to say, that 
when all the necessary arrangements were concluded, I removed to a small but 


but he warmly pressed by hand, and said, ** Pray trouble yourself with no expla- | several servants, and an experienced and confidential man who had long been | 


nations, Lady Ellerton ; I know all. 
that you have not committed a sin, but to try todo the little in my power to re- 
medy the effects of it. You repent, [ am certain,” he pursued, looking witha 
compassionate air on my wan cheeks and inflamed eyes, ‘“‘ and God bas mercy 
for the repentant—mercy that I am sure we all stand in need of on one account 
or another.” 

I cannot describe the comfort which I derived from the sight of this warm- 
hearted and excellent man. I had long considered him as a cheerful, amiable, 
anti agreeable friend, but ] had yet to learn his value in the dark time of adversi- 
ty. lt appeared that Lord Montford had gone to Percival’s country house as 
soon as he left Ashburn Park, anxious to pour his griefs into the bosom of one 
sympa'hising friend. Percival consoled and a‘ivised with him, recommended pa- 
tience and quietude for the present, and /earning from him that he had bestowed 


all the money in his possession on his unfortunate mother, Ruth Hammond, 
forced on him a draft on his banker, and told him that his house should be a 
home to him whenever he wished it. He left him behind in a state of mind 


somewhat soothed by his kind attentions, and proceeded to Ashburn Park, pro 
mising that he would write to him a particular account of the mental and bodily 
health of the ear! 


* And | 


ive you seen my poor husband?” I inquired. 
* Not yet,” be replied; ‘“*the moment I entered the house I was beset by 
your termagant, hard-bearted sister in-law, who haa more of the spirit oj a hyena 


than a woman in her; she hoped I was not going 


g to countenance you Dy any 


] am not come to flatter you by telling you | accustomed to the care of insane and imbecile patients, and who was highly re- | 


| commended to us by a noble family with whom he bad long resided Percival | 
| accompanied us thither, and remained several days, feeling that his society was 
a comfort to me, although the earl bad never shown any symptoms of recognis- 
ing him. He informed me that the unforiunate Montford, notwithstanding all 
his efforts to detain him, had persisted in joining a party of settlers who were 
on the point of emigrating to Upper Canada : civilisation, society and refinement, 
| had lost all attractions for him ; his first wish was to avoid the sight of apy hu- 
man being whom he had known in his more happy days, and it was with difficul | 
ty that Percival could prevail on him to accept a sum of money which might im 
some degree lessen the toils and risks of his undertaking. He commended 
mother, Ruth Hammond, to the kind offices of Percival, bat she di 


not live 
long to require them; she soon sank a victim to the trials she had unde: 


his 





| 


| pression. 


| you, have been your constant companion and assistant. 


““ Whoso him bethought, 
Inwardly aud oft, 
How sore it were to flit 
From life into the pit, 
From pit into the pain 
Which ne’er shall cease again, 
He would not do one sin, 
All the world to win !” 


I had suffered bitterly and terribly for my one great sin, but I had repented in 
tears, in prayers, and in humiliation ; I confided in the intercession and sacri- 
fice of my Redeemer, and I did not dread that I should pay the fearful penalty 
of everlasting punishment, although I felt that such must have been my fate, 
had not the grace of God led me to repent my sin, and the mercy of his blessed 
Son procured for me a ransom for it. I passed the greater portion of every day 
with my poor husband, trying to amuse him by the same infantine contrivances 
which I should have adopted towards a young child. He never for a moment 
seemed aware of my identity ; but he evidently missed me whenever J was ab- 
sent, and expressed pleasure at my return. My days were not always, however, 
so tranquil ; occasionally he was violent and tumultuous, and then, although his 
senses still failed him, his memory seemed partially to return, and he would loudly 
recapitulate the wrongs that he had suffered at the hands of his cruel and deceitful 
wife, and passionately call on his poor slighted boy Aubrey and his still dearer 
Montford. At these dreadful peiiods force and coercion became necessary to re- 
stiain him, and I would often shut myself in my room, enduring far greater agony 
than did my poor husband 1n the reflection that my deception and wickedness 
had reduced him to the situation which rendered such inflictions necessary. 

When Percival again visited us, 1 inquired of him respecting Lady Barlow ; 
to my great surprise, he informed me that she still retained her place in society : 
she protested everywhere that she had yielded in the first instance to my earnest 
request that she would coalesce with me in my deception, as the only means of 
saving my life, and that she had been deterred afterwards from disclosing the 
truth, fearing that exposure might drive a person of my strong passions to mad- 
ness orsuicide. I received this information with calmness; some time ago I 
might have been inclined to murmur, that she who had been my tempter to guilt 
should have totally escaped the penaliy which [ was doomed to bear in so signal 
a degree; but i had learned to value the opinion of man less highly than I: had 
formerly done. I felt myself to be a guilty creature, and it little mattered to me 
whether the world heightened or diminished the precise measure of thac guilt. 
Solitary and despised as I was, however, I enjoyed many hours of sweet conso- 
lation. My husband, when he recovered from his attacks of temporary frenzy, 
never alluded to the past, nor seemed indeed conscious that any past had existed 
for him. I then walked with him, sang with him, bent my thoughts and imagi- 
nation entirely to his amusement, and on the sabbath, after going twice myself 
to the village church, I would prevail on him to be quiescent and seemingly at- 
tentive while I read a few of the striking passages in the psalms and lessons of 
the day, and afterwards knelt with him to offer a short but fervent prayer. 

And who can say that the idiot or the infant may not derive some benefit in 
such moments of quiescence !—who can say that the God who has chosen to 
cloud the mind of the one, and to hold back from immediate developement the 
intellect of the other, may not vouclsafe to each some occasional mysterious 
flashes of lis mighty spirit, while they are sitting passive auditors of his blessed 
word! No injury, at all events, can result from the trial; and if the holy words 
of comfort are unheard and unappreciated by the listener, they will still return 
with a sweet and soothing calm to the mind of the reader. I read the scrip- 
tures much in private, and found them a greater solace than I had ever done be- 
fore. While I was impenitent, and triumphing in the success of my duplicity, I 
had shuddered at their threatenings, but now | clung with fond trust and belief 
to their promises, and ventured, sinful as I was, to repose on the kindness of that 
gracious Lord tu whom * be long mercies and forgiveness, though we have rebel- 
led against hiin,’’ and to throw myself on the meditation of that blessed Saviour, 
who came ** not to call the righteous, but sinners to repentance.” 

* * * . * * * * 

Nearly three years have elapsed. 
and | close this sad narrative 
tion 


I feel the hand of death heavily upon me, 
Iam no longer doubtful respecting its destina- 
Prom ihe worthy and kind-bearted Percival | have received unremitting 
offices of friendship, yet have I never been able to summon resolution lo acquaint 
him with the exact and accurate detail of the events of my life and feelings of 
my heart; he has the best right to them, and to him, when my death takes place 
have I directed this packet to be conveyed. 

Month after month had ela; 


sed in perfect and uneventful quiet since I closed 
my narrative ; the health and 


the faculties of my husband remained as hereto- 
fore, and since our residence in this secluded place, I had never, with the excep- 
tion of Percival, exchanged a word with any but the surrounding peasantry. At 
length L received a letter from Percival, which seemed to open afresh the wounds 
in my heart—it informed me of the death of Montford. Since he bad fixed his 
residence in Upper Canada, Percival had several times heard from him, and he 
had spoken with respect and gratitude of a worthy and excellent man with whom 
he had formed a strict friendship. From this person Percival had now received 
an account of Montford’s death, containing gratifying evidences of his religious 
feelings in his last moments, but expressing the firm convicuion of the writer 
that sorrow and disappointment had injured his constitution and accelerated his 
death. I fel him to be my victim; I thought of him, of his parents, of Aubrey, 
of my afflicted husband, of all those who might be now enjoying health and hap- 
piness, were it not for my transgression, and [I seemed bowed to the earth by 
the weight of my sip. It was a strange and affecting coincidence, but I had 
scareely finished the letter which caused me so much pain, when Lord Ellerton 
fell froin bis chair in a swoon, as if by some mysterious chanuel of communica- 
tion he had been i.formed of the death of the supposed son whom he had so 
fondly loved) We conveyed him to his chamber, and when he recovered, bis 
face had lost the vacantlook of idiotism, and recovered much of its former ex- 
“Tt is a bad sign,” said Burton, his attendant, in a low voice; ‘* when 


| the senses return, desth is generally not far off.’’ 


‘* My Isabel, mny dear wile,”' said Lord Ellerion, holding out his hand to me, 
“T have been having the most terrible dreams about you; do you know, I 
thought that you had imposed a foundling on me for our son Montford, and that 
his motuer came and claimed him. 
head by 

‘Tell him he has dreamed it all,’ whispered Burton, in the back ground ; 
‘*there is no use in making worde about it.” 

For a moment I was disposed to yield to the temptation of fresh artifice, but I 
bad suffered so much from cecep ion that | was determiued never again to have 
recourse to it. ** Renigald,” said I, im as firm a tone as | could command, * you 
have not been dreaming : your poor, sinful, misguided wife has been guilty of the 
She has suffered severely for it: she trusts she has obtained 
tie forgiveness of her God, and earnestly, humbly, she entreats that she may also 
receive that of ber husband.” 


He clasped me in his arms, and fervently pronounced 


What could putsuch gloomy fancies in my 


crime you imagine 


my pardon. 

‘Let me collect my thoughts, Isabel,” said he: ‘*I can scarcely reconcile 
these rapid events with reality.” 

I walked to the window : in a few minutes he recalled me. 

** My own Isabel,” he said, * your late confession shows that you love and 
regardilhe truth; J have a vague and strange thought that years have elapsed 
since those fatal circurnstances took place ; if so, reason has deserted me during 
the interval,—-teli the truth to me—a dying man has a right to claim it.”’ 

“© | wi/l tell you the truth,” I replied. ‘* Three years have elapsed since the 
fatal night wien Ruth Hammond claimed her son ; your mind has been undera 
cloud during tha! time; you have passed it in this tranquil abode, situated in a 
retired village, aud [ ‘he repentant, truly repentant wife, who so deeply injured 
I have watched you, aid 
prayed for you, and Heaven always seemed to encourage my exertions by holeing 
out to me a cheering promise that one day you would :ecover, and bless an4 for- 
give me.” 

‘* And you have devoted yourself to a helpless, senseless being for three years 
in solitude and t QO Isabel, yon have transgressed, it 1s true, but hum- 
bly and meekly have you expiated your transgression, as far as expiation lies im 
mortal power. Poor Montford!” he continued, ‘‘is he still in a world of 
trouble 7” 


sainess 


I sobbed aloud ; it was a sufficient reply. : 
*« Nay, Isabel,” he continued, “this is no time for weeping ; God has gra- 


| ciously granted mea short revival of my senses to bear my dying testimony te 


| 
| 


his many mercies ; 
not then shed 


but I feél the shadows of death fest coming upon me; do 
for me. my beloved wife. I shall soon meet with dear 
, my 
” } _ 
Moutford and Aubrey, and I feel that ere long | shal! be followed by you, my be- 
loved Isabe 


tears 


* You will, you will,” I exc'aimed ; ‘ all my cares, all my comforts, will ex 


pire with you. T must wait the Lord's alloted time to call me hence, but I feel 
it will net be long.” 
A pause ensued. I was fearful of agitating him by pursuing the theme.— 


gove. | * My isabel,” he said, after a parse, “| seem to have wild, unconnected 4 
When Percival left us, I could not help drawing a painful comparison between | membrances of sone of the occurrences that have happened since we left Ash- 
ils situation and my own; he was returning witb an easy mind and a quet co | burn Park: have you not seu nes t with me, aud prayed for me !—do it 
science to the world, by which he was honoured and respected, to fulhi his mut yet once more, Tentreat you; it may be the last time - 
titudinous and pleasaut duties as a landlord, a master, a friend, and a neighbour I kneit down. FEarnestly and bombly I prayed for him and for myself, that 
while I, blamed and shunned by all, was destined perhaps for many years 'o watch | God would smooth my passage to the grave, protect us from the snares of the 
in sadness and solitude over the wrec’ I had myself caused: but! soon revere enemy, forgive us our sios, and finally take us to himself, through the mediation 
to a better state of mind, and sincerely thanked and lessed the Almighty that he | 0 b essed So : e! , od 

ad not called me te appear before his awful throne with my cries onowned * You believe aod trust in that gracious Saviour { asked, as! rose from my 
and repented. I once met with a few old lines, q t and homely, but so | knee- = 

very solemn and striking that [ cannvt resist quoting them *{ do,” he replied, clasping my hand; “ fervently, entirely I do 
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I spoke again to him, but he sank back motionless on his pillow. 1 called for 
assistance, but that trance was the deep sleep of death; he had died without a 
pang or groan, with the praises of his Saviour on hia lips, and had gone to be re- 
ceived to the mercy of that adorable Saviour in Heaven. 

‘* Here the manuscript concludes,” said Percival; ‘“ Lady Ellerton wrote the 
last sheet the day succeeding her husband's death; she never wrote another 
line. She despatched a messenger to me immediately after the sad event took 
place. When I arrived, she was herself on the very brink of that awful 
change which her husband had so lately undergone. I could not mourn for her 
fate: her allotted task on earth had been completed, and her last words 
ye of penitence and resignation. She died inthree days after my ar- 
rival. 

Dadley appeared much and deeply affected duriug this narrative, and although 
in general his feelings found a ready vent in words, he seemed too much over- 
powered by the sad tale he had heard, to enter for some minutes into any diffuse 
observations onit. Atlength he pressed the hand of Percival, whose tears were 
flowing fast, and said, ** This story conveys astrong and powerful moral. We 
are all aware of the sin and danger of unlawful wishes, but we may learn from 
Lord Ellerton’s example that even lawful wishes may be perilous and pernicious, 
if indulged to an excessive degree. It is natural and allowable to wish for off- 
spring, but if Providence deem fit to withhold this blessing, it is as culpable as 
it is unavailing to repine at his dispensations. The whele of the efflictions 
which befel Lord Ellerton may be traced in the first instance to his unreasonable 
anxiety for an heir. All subsequent events might have been averted, had he 
been submissive and resigned to his appointed lot. Lady Ellerton affords an 
equal exemplification of the sin attending even lawful wishes, if unlicensed 
means be resorted to for their fulfilment. Her love for her husband was praise- 
worthy ; her dutiful solicitude that his hopes might be gratified was honorable to 
her ; under her peculiar circumstances she might have been pitied for feeling the 
temptation to act as she did ; but had she called on her heavenly Father to assist 
her in the moment of tria!, she would doubtless have been inspired with sufficient 
strength to resist it. Onthe close of her history, however, we may dwell with 
perfect satisfaction ; she was humble and meek in her contrition, and her patient 
devotion to her husband was unremitting and exemplary. Let us then, while we 
trust that her errors will be shunned by all her sex, rejoice that she was spared 
to confess and deplore them, and dwell with hope and thankfulness on these words 


of promise—‘ There is joy in the presence of the angels of God over one sinner 
that repenteth.’” 





LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF NICHOLAS 
NICKLEBY.—epirep sy ‘ noz.” 
CHAPTER XXVI.—[ Continued from the last Albion.) 
18 FRAUGHT WITH SOME DANGER TO Miss NICKLEBY’S PEACE OF MIND. 

_ The place was a handsome suite of private apartments in Regent-street ; the 
time was three o'clock in the afternoon to the dull and plodding, and the first hour 
of morning to the gay and spirited ; the persons were Lord Frederick Verisopht 
and his friend Sir Mulberry Hawk. 

These distinguished gentlemen were reclining listlessly on a couple of sofas, 
with a table between them, on which were scattered in rich confusion the mate- 
rials of an untasted breakfast. Newspapers lay strewn about the room, but these, 
like the meal, were neglected and unnoticed; not, however, because any flow of 
conversation prevented ihe attractions of the journals from being called into re- 
quest, for not a word was exchanged between the two, nor was any sound uttere’, 
save when one, in tossing about to find an easier resting-place for his aching 
head, uttered an exclamation of impatience, and seemed for the moment to 
communicate a new restlessness to his companion. 

These appearances would in themselves have furnished a pretty strong clue 
to the extent of the debauch of the previous night, even if there had not been 
other indications of the amusement in which it had passed. A couple of bil- 
liard balls, all mud and dirt, two battered hats, a champagne bottle with a soil- 
ed glove twisted round the neck, to allow of its being grasped more surely in its 
capacity of an offensive weapon; a broken cane; a card-case without the 








top; anempty purse; a watch-guard snapped asunder; a handful of silver, 
mingled with fragments of half-smoked cigars, and their stale and crumbled 
ashes :—these, and many other tokens of riot and disorder, hinted very intelli- | 
gibly at the nature of last night’s gentlemanly frolics. 

Lord Frederick Verisopht was the first to speak. Dropping his slippered foot 
on the ground, and yawning heartily, he stroggled into a sitting posture, and 
turned his dull languid eyes towards his friend, to whom he called in a drowsy 
voice, 

“Hallo?” replied Sir Mulberry, turning round. 

** Are we going to lie here all da-a-y !” said the Lord. 

** T don’t know that we're fit for anything else,” replied Sir Mulberry ; “ yet | 
awhile, atleast. I haven’ta grain of life in me this morning.” 
“Life! cried Lord Verisopht. 
and comfortable as to die at once.” | 

“Then why don’t you die!” said Sir Mulberry 


, 
With which inquiry he turned his face away, and seemed to occupy himself in 
an attempt to fall asleep, 


“T feel as if there would be nothing so snug 


His hopeful friend and pupil drew a chair to the breakfast-table, and essayed 
to eat; but, finding that impossible, lounged to the window, then loitered up 
and down the room with his hand to his fevered head, and finally threw himself 
again on his sofa, and roused his friend once more 

** What the devil's the matter !” 
couch. 


groaned Su Mulberry, sitting upright on the | 


Although Sir Mulberry said this with sufficient ill-humour, he did not seem 
to feel himself quite at liberty to remain silent ; for, after stretching himself 
very often, and declaring with a shiver that it was “ infernal cold,” he made an 
experiment at the breakfast table, and proving more successful init than his less | 
seasoned friend, remained there. 

‘* Suppose,”’ 


said Sir Mulberry, pausing with a morsel on the point of his | 
fork, ‘** Suppose we go back to the subject of little Nickleby, eh ?” 

“Which little Nickleby ; the money lender or the ga-a-1 1 asked Lord 
Verisopht., ; 

** You take ma, I see,”’ replied Sir M ilberry. ‘ The girl, of course.” 

* You promised me you'd find her out,” said Lord Verisopht 

“So I did,” rejoined his friend; “but 1 have thought further of the mat 
ter since then. You distrust me inthe business—you shall find her out your- 
self,’’ 

‘*Na—ay,” remonstrated Lord Verisopht. 

‘*But I say yes,”’ returned his friend. ‘You shall find her out vourself 
Don’t think that I mean, when you can—I{ know as well as you that if I did, 


you could never get sight of her without me. No. I say you shall find her 
out—shall—and L'il put you in the way.” 


“Now, curse me, if you ain't a real, deyvlish, downright, thorough paced 
friend,” said the young Lord, on whom this speech had produced a most revi- 
ving effect. 

{ll tell you how,” said Sir Mulberry. 
you.” 

“No!” cried the young Lord. ‘ What the dey—” 


‘Asa bait for you,” repeated his friend; ‘old Nickleby told me so him- 
self.” 


‘‘Whata fine old cock itis!” 
cal!” 

“Yes,” said Sir Mulberry, “ he knew she was a smart little—” 

“Smart !” interposed the young lord. ‘* Upon my soul, Hawk, she’s a per- 
fect beauty—a—a picture, a statue, a—a upon my soul she is !” 
ie Well,” replied Sir Mulberry, shrugging his shoulders and manifesting an 
indifference, whether he felt itor not; ‘‘that’sa matter of taste ; if mine doesn’t 
agree with yours, so much the better.” 


“ Confouud it!” reasoned the lord, “ you were thick enongh with her that | 
day, anyhow. I could barely get in a word.” 
| 


““She was at dinner as a bait for | 


exclaimed Lord Verisopht ; “anoble ras- 


“* Well enough for once, well enough for once,” replied Sir Mulberry ; “but 
not worth the trouble of being agreeable to again. 


If you seriously want to | 
follow up the niece, tell the d 


uncle that you must know where she lives, and | 
how she lives, and with whom, or you are no longer a customer of his. He'll 
tell fast enough.” 

_“ Why didn’t you say this before?” asked Lord Verisopht, “instead of let- 
ting me go On burning, consuming, dragging outa miserable existence for an | 
a-age |" 

2 “IT didn’t know it, in the first place,” answered Sir Mu!berry carelessly ; 
and in the second, | didn’t believe you were so very much in earnest.” 

Now, the trath was, that in the interval which had elapsed since the dinner at | 
Ralph Nickleby's, ~— avery Hawk had been furtively trying by every means 
in his power to discover whence Kate had so suddenly appeared, and whither she 
had disappeared. Unassisted by Ralph, however, with whom he had held no | 
communication since their angry paiting on that occasion, all his efforts were 
wholly unavailing, and he had therefore arrived at the determination of com- 
municating to the young lord the substance of the admission he had gleaned 
from that worthy. “among 
knew was deci- 
the asurer’s niece again, and 


Io this he was impelled by various considerations ; 
whicb the certainty of knowing whatever the weak young man 
dedly not the least, asthe desire of encountering 
using his utmost arts io reduce her pride, and revenge himself for her contempt } 
was uppermost in his thoughts. It was a politic course of proceeding, and one 
which could not fail to redound to bis advantage inevery point of view, since 
the very circumstance of his having extorted from R alph N 


*khleby 2 
“ i Kleby his re al de- 
sigh in introducing his niece to such society, coupled with his extreme disinte- | 


| I'll tell you. 


| Lord—Sir Mulberry, pray give way.” 


| lady. 


| Nickleby. 


| be transported for life, if he has a broken window, still they are so reckless, that 


| know at once whether it was a coach or a chariot if any inquiries were made 





restedness in communicating it so freely to his friend, couid not but advance bis 
interests in that quarter, and greatly facilitate the passage of coin (pretty fre 
quent and speedy already) from the pockets of Lord Frederick Verisopht to those 
of Sir Mulberry Hawk. é : 

Thus reasoned Sir Mulberry, and in pursuance of this reasoning he and his 
friend soon afterwards repaired to Ralph Nickleby’s, there to execute a plan of 
operations concerted by Sir Mulberry himself, avowedly to promote his frien d’s 
object, and really to attain his own. 





They found Ralph at home, and alone. Ashe led them into the drawing- 
room, the recollection of the scene which had taken place there seemed to occur 
to him, fer he cast a curious look at Sir Mulberry, who bestowed upon it no other 
acknowledgment than a careless smile. . : 

They had a short conference upon some money matters then in progress, which 
were scarcely disposed of when the lordly dupe (in pursuance of his friend’s in- 
structions) requested with some embarrassment to speak to Ralph alone. : 

“ Alone, eh?” cried Sir Mulberry, affecting surprise. ‘* Oh, very good. I'll 
walk into the next room here. Don’t keep me long, that’s all. 

So saying, Sir Mulberry took up his hat, and humming a fragment of a song 
disappeared through the door of consimunication between the drawing-rooms, and 
closed it after him. 

‘“* Now, my lord,” said Ralph, ‘‘ what is it 1” : 

“ Nickleby,” said his client, throwing himself along the sofa on which he had 
beer previously seated, so as to bring his lips nearer to the old man’s ear, “ what 
a pretty creature your niece is !”’ 

‘Is she, my lord?” replied Ralph. ‘ Maybe—maybe—I don't trouble my 
head with such matters.”’ 

‘You know she’s a deyv’lish fine girl,” said the client. ‘ You must know 
that, Nickleby. Come, don’t deny that.” 

“ Yes, [ believe she is considered so,” replied Ralph. ‘‘ Indeed, I know she 
is. If I didnot, you are an authority on such puints, and your taste, my lord— 
on all points, indeed— is undeniable.” 

Nobody but the young man to whom these words were addressed could have 
been deaf to the sneering tone in which they were spoken, or blind to the look 
of contempt by which they were accompanied. But Lord Frederick Verisopht 
was both, and took them to be complimentary. : 

“ Well,” he said, ‘ p’taps you’re a little right, and p’raps you're a little wrong 
—a little of both, Nickleby. I want to know where this beauty lives, that 1 
may have another peep at her, Nickleby.” 

‘* Really—”’ Ralph began in his usual tones. : 

Don’t talk so loud,” cried the other, achieving the great point of his lesson 
toamiracle. ‘ I don’t want Hawk to hear.” : 

** You know he is your rival, do you?” said Ralph, looking sharply at him. 

‘“‘ He always is, d-a-amn him,” replied the client; ‘‘and I want to steal a 
march upon him. Ha, ha, ba! He'll cut up so rough, Nickleby, at our talking 
together without him. Where does she live, Nickleby, that’s all? Only tell me 
where she lives, Nickleby.” 

‘“* He bites,” thought Ralph. ‘* He bites.” 

‘Eh, Nickleby, eh?" pursued the client. ‘* Where does she live ?” 

“Really, my lord,” said Ralph, rubbing his hands slowly over each other, “| 
must think before I tell you.” : 

“No, not a bit of it, Nickleby ; you mustn’t think at all,” replied Verisopht. 
‘« Where is it ?”’ 

‘** No good can come of your knowing,” replied Ralph. ‘She has been vir- 
tuously and well brought up; to be sure she is handsome, poor, unprotected— 
poor girl, peor girl.” 

Ralph ran over this brief summary of Kate’s condition as if it were merely 
passing through his own mind, and he had no intention to speak aloud; but the 
shrewd sly look which he directed at his companion as he delivered it, gave this 
poor assumption the lie. 

“T tell you I only want to see her,” cried the client. ‘* A ma-an may look at 
protty woman without harm, may’nthe. Now, where does she live? You know 
you're making a fortune out of me, Nickleby, and upon my soul nobody shall 
ever take me to anybody else, if you only tell me this.” 


‘“ As you promise that, my lord,” said Ralph, with feigned reluctance, “and 
as I am most anzious to oblige you, and as there's no harm in it—no harm— 


But you had better keep it to yourself, my Lord; strictly to 
yourself.” 


All 


Having pretty well run herself out by this time, Mrs. Nickleby stopped = 
suddenly as she had started off, and repeated that Kate was quite well. ae 
deed,” said Mrs. Nickleby, ‘‘I don’t think she ever was better, since she : 
the hooping-cough, scarlet-fever, and measles, all at the same time, and that’s 
the fact.” : 

“Ts that letter for me?’ growled Ralph, pointing to the little packet Mrs. 
Nickleby held in her hand. 

“ Pal ne brother-in-law,” replied Mrs. Nickleby, ‘ and I walked all the way 
up here on purpose to give it to you.” : 

Pa All Se wel up here !” cried Sir Mulberry, seizing upon the chance of die 
covering where Mrs. Nickleby had come from. ‘What a confounded distance ° 
How far do you call it now?” : ‘1 

“ How far do I call it!” said Mrs. Nickleby. ‘Let me see. Its just a mile, 
from our door to the Old Bailey.” 

‘©No, no. Not so much as that,” urged Sir Mulberry. __ ss 

Oh! It is indeed,” said Mrs. Nickleby. ‘{ appeal to his lordship.’ 

“| should decidedly say it was a mile,” remarked Lord Frederick with @ s0- 
lemn aspect. 

‘It must be; it can’t be a yard less,” said Mrs. Nickleby. “ All down New- 
gate Street, all down Cheapside, all up Lombard Street, down Gracechurch 
Street, and along Thames Street, as far as Spigwiffin's Wharf. Oh! its @ 
mile.” 

‘‘ Yes, on second thoughts I should say it was,” replied Sir Mulberry. “Bat 
you don’t surely mean to walk all the way back = : , 

“Oh no,” rejoined Mrs. Nickleby. ‘I shall go back in an omnibus. I 
did’nt travel about in omnibuses, when my poor dear Nicholas was alive, bro- 
ther-in-law. But as it is, you know—” 

“Yes, yes,” replied Ralph impatiently, ‘and you had better get back before 
dark.” ‘ 

“Thank you, brother-in-law, so I had,” returned Mrs. Nickleby. ‘I think 
I had better say good bye, at once.” 

“Not stop and—rest ?”’ said Ralph, who seldom offered refreshments unless 
something was to be got by it. ‘ : 

“Oh dear me no,” returned Mrs. Nickleby, glancing at the dial. : 

“Lord Frederick,” said Sir Mulberry, “ we are going Mrs. Nickleby’s way. 
We'll see her safe to the omnibus ?” 

“By all means. Ye-es.”’ 

“Oh! I really couldn’t think of it!’ said Mrs. Nickleby. : : ‘ 

But Sir Mulberry Hawk and Lord Verisopht were peremptory iu their polite- 
ness, and leaving Ralph, who seemed to think, not unwisely, that he looked less 
ridiculous as a mere spectator, than he would have done if he bad taken any 
part in these proceedings, they quitted the house with Mrs. Nickleby between 
them ; that good lady in a perfect ecstacy of satisfaction, no less with the at- 
tentions showed by two titled gentlemen, than with the conviction, that Kate 
might now pick and choose, at least between two large fortunes, and most unex- 
ceptionab!e husbands. - 

As she was carried away for the moment by an irresistible train of thought, 
all connected with her daughter's fortune, Sir Mulberry Hawk and his friend ex- 
changed glances over the top of the bonnet which the poor lady so much regret- 
ed not having left at home, and proceeded to dilate with great rapture, but much 
respect, on the manifold perfections of Miss Nickleby. ; : 

“What a deligat, what a comfort, what a happiness, this amiable creatuie 
must be to you,” said Sir Mulberry, threwing into his voice an indication of the 
warmest feeling. 

‘ She is indeed, Sir,” replied Mrs. Nickleby ; ‘she is the sweetest-tempered, 
kindest-hearted creature—and so clever!” ’ 

“She looks clayver,” said Lord Verisopht, with the air of a judge of clever- 
ness. 

“J assure you she is, my lord,” returned Mrs. Nickleby. ‘‘ When she was 
at school in Devonshire, she was universally allowed to be beyond all exception 
the very cleverest girl there, and there were a great many very clever ones too, 
and that’s the truth—twenty-five young ladies, fifty guineas a-year with the et- 
ceteras, both the Miss Dowdles, the most accomplished, elegant, fascinating 
creatures—Oh dear me!” said Mrs. Nickleby, ‘‘ I never shall forget what plea- 
sure she used to give me and her poor dear papa, when she was at that school, 
never—such a delightful letter every half-year, telling us that she was the first 














Ralph pointed to the adjoining room as he spoke, and nodded expres- 
sively. 

The young Lord, feigning to be equally impressed with the necessity of this 
precaution, Ralph disclosed the present address and occupation of his niece, ob- 
serving that from what he had heard of the family, they appeared very ambitious 


| to have distinguished acquaintances, and that a Lord could, doubtless, introduce 
| himself with great ease, if he felt disposed. 


** Your object being only to see her again,” said Ralph, ‘‘ you could effect it 


| at any time you choose by that means.” 


Lord Verisopht acknowledged the hint with a great many squeezes of Ralph's 
hard, horny hand, and whispering that they would now do well to close the con- 
versation, called to Sir Mulberry Hawk that he might come back. 


‘**[ thought you had gone to sleep,” said Sir Mulberry, re-appearing with an 
i!l-tempered air. 


‘* Sorry todetain you,” replied the gull ; “ but Nickleby has been so ama-azing- | 
| ly fanny that [ couldn't tear myself away.” 


“No, no,” said Ralph; ‘it was all his lordship. You know what a witty, 
humorous, elegant, accomplished man Lord Frederick is. Mind the step, my 


With such courtesies as these, and many low bows, and the same old sneer 


| upon his face all the while, Ralph busied himself in showing his visitors down 


stairs, and otherwise than by the slightest possible motion about the corners of his 
mouth, returned no show of auswerto the look of admiration with which Sir 


| Mulberry Hawk seemed to compliment him on being such an accomplished and 


mos! consummate scoundrel. 


There had been a ring at the bell a few moments before, which was answered 
by Newman Noggs just as they reached the hall. In the ordinary course of 
busiuess Newman would have either admitted the new-comer in silence, or 
have requested him or her to stand aside while the gentlemen passed out. But 
he no sooner saw who it was, than as if for some private reason of his own, he 
boldly departed from the established custom of Ralph’s mansion in business 
hours, and looking towards the respectable trio who were approaching, cried in 
a !oud and sonorous voice, * Mrs. Nickleby !"’ 

“Mrs. Nickieby !” 


stared him in the face. 


It was, indeed, that well-intentioned lady, who, having received an offer for 


| the empty house in the city directed to the landiord, had brought it pest haste to 


Mr. Nickleby without delay. 
** Nobody you know,” said Ralph. 
I'll be with you directly.” 


** Nobody [ know !"" cried Sir Mulberry Hawk, advancing to the astonished 


“Ts this Mrs Nickleby—the mother of Miss Nickleby—the delightful 
creature that I had the happiness of meeting in this house the very last time I 
aimed here! But no;” said Sir Mulberry, stopping short. ‘ No, it can’t be. 
There is the same cast of features, the same indescribable air of—But no; no. 
This lady is too young for that.” 

“T think you can tell the gentleman, brother-in-law, if it concerns him to 
know,” said Mrs. Nickleby, acknowledging the compliment with a graceful bend 
‘that Kate Nickleby is my daughter.” 

‘** Her daughter, my Lord!” cried Sir Mulberry, turning to his friend. ‘ This 
lady*s daughter, my Lord.” 

‘*My Lord!” thought Mrs. Nickleby. ‘* Well, I never did—!” 

“This, then, my Lord,” 


marriage we owe so much happiness. This lady is the mother of sweet Miss 


Do you observe the extraordinary likeness, my Lord! Nickleby— 
introduce us.” 


Ralph did so, in a kind of desperation. 


“Upon my soul, its a most delightful thing.” said Lord Frederick, pressing | 
forward: ‘* How de do?” 
Mrs. Nickleby was too much flurried by these uncommonly kind salutations, 
id her regrets at not having on her other bonnet, to make any immediate reply, 
so she merely continued to bend and smile, and betray great agitation. 


ar 


cried Sir Mulberry Hawk, as his friend looked back, and | 


‘« Step into the office, my—my—dear. | 





| a little humbling, a few tears 
| safe. ‘She must cake her chance. She must take her chance.”—[To be con- 
said Sir Mulberry, “ is the lady to whose obliging | 





** A—and how is Miss Nickleby ?” said Lord Frederick. ‘Well, I hope?” | 

“ She is quite well, I'm obliged to you, my lord,” returned Mrs. Nickleby, re- 
covering. ‘* Quite well. She wasn't well for some days after that day she 
dined here, and I can’t help thinking, that she caught cold in that hackney coach 
coming home: Hackney coaches, my lord, are such nasty things, that it’s al- 
most better to walk at any time, for although I believe a hackney coachman can 





they nearly all have broken windows. I once had a swelled face for six weeks, 
my lord, from riding in a hackney coach—I think it was a hackney coach,” said 

Nrs. Nickleby reflecting, “ though I’m not quite certain, whether it wasn’t a | 
chariot ; at all events I know it was a dark green, with a very long number. | 
beginning with a nought and ending with a nine—no, beginning with a nine, and 
ending with a nought, that was it, and of course the stamp office people would | 





there—however that was, there it was with a broken window, and there was | 
for six weeks with a swelled face—I think that was the very same hackney 


| coach, that we found out afterwards, had the top open all the time, and we 


~ | ] 9 
should never even bave known it, if they hadn't charged us a shilling an hour 


extra for having it open, which it seems is the law, or was then, and a most 


shameful law it appears to be—I don’t understand the subject, but I should say 
the Corn Laws could be nothing to that act of Pasliament.” 


pupil in the whole establishment, and had made more progress than anybody 

else! I can scarcely bear to think of iteven now. The girls wrote all the 

| letters themselves,’ added Mrs. Nickleby, ‘and the writing-master touched 

| them up afterwards with a magnifying-glass and a silver pen; at least I think 
they wrote them, though Kate was never quite certain about that, because she 
didn't know the handwriting of hers again; but any way, I know it was a cir- 
cular which they all copied, and of course it was a very gratifying thing—very 
gratifying.” 

With similar recollections Mrs. Nickleby beguiled the tediousness of the way, 
until they reached the omnibus, which the extreme politeness of her new friends 
would not allow them to leave until it actually started, when they took their 

| hats, as Mrs. Nickleby solemnly assured her hearers on many subsequent occa- 
| sions, ‘* completely off,” and kissed their straw-coloured kid gloves till they 
| were no longer visible. 
Mrs. Nick'eby leant back in the furthest corner of the conveyance, and, closing 
her eyes, resigned herself to a host of most pleasing meditations. Kate had 
| never said a word about having met either of these gentlemen; ‘ that,” she 
| thought, ‘‘argues that she is strongly prepossessed in favour of one of them.” 
| Then the question arose, which one it could be. ‘The lord was the youngest, 
| and his ttle was certainly the greatest; still Kate was not the person to be sway- 
ed by such considerations as these. ‘1 will never put any constraint upon her 
| inclinations,” said Mrs. Nickleby to herself; ** but upon my word I think there’s 
| no comparison between his lordship and Sir Mulberry —Sir Mulberry is such an 
| attentive gentlemanly creature, so much manner, such a fine man, and has so 
much to say for bimseif. 1 hope it’s Sir Mulberry—I think it must be Sir Mul- 
|berry! And then her thoughts flew back to her old predictions, and the num- 
| ber of times she had said, that Kate with no fortune would marry better than 
| other people's daughters with thousands ; and, as she pictured with the bright- 
| ness of a mother’s fancy all the beauty of the poor girl who had struggled so 
| cheerfully with her new life of hardship and tral, her heart grew too full, and 
| the tears trickled down her face. 
| Meanwhile, Ralph walked to and fro in his lit:!c ‘ack office, troubled in mind 
| by what had justoceurred. ‘To say that Ralph loved or cared for—in the most 
| ordinary acceptation of those terms—any one of God's creatures, would be the 
| wildest fiction. Still, there had somehow stolen upon him from time to time a 
| thought of his niece which was tinged with compassion and pity; break ing 
| through the dull cloud of dislike or indifference which darkened men and wo- 
| men in his eyes, there was in her case, the faintest gleam of light—a most fee- 
| Sle and sickly ray at the best of times—but there it was, and » showed the poor 
| girl in a better and purer aspect than any in which he had 4voked on human na- 
ture yet. 
| ‘“*T wish,” thought Ralph, ‘I had never done this. And yet it will keep this 
| boy to me, while there is money to be made. Selling a girl—throwing her in 
| the way of temptation, and insult, and coarve speech. Nearly two thousand 
| pounds profit from him already though. ‘shaw? match-making mothers do the 
same thing every day.” ‘ 
He sat down, told the chances, fut and against, on his fingers. y 


| ‘If [bad not put them in the right track to-day,” thought Ralph, ‘‘ this fool- 
‘ish woman would have done so. Well. If her daughier is a3 true to herself 


as she should be from what I have seen, what harm ensues! A little teaaing, 
Yes,” said Ralph, aloud, as he locked his iron 


tinued. 





OLIVER TWIST ; 
OR, THE PARISH BOY'S PROGRESS. BY ‘ BOZ.” 
[ Continued from the last Albion.|—CHAPTER XLII. 

THE TIME ARRIVES FOR NANCY TO REDEEM HER PLEDGE TO ROSE MAYLIE. 
SHE FAILS. NOAH CLAYPOLE IS EMPLOYED BY FAGIN ON A SECRET MIS- 
SION, 

Adept as she was in all the arts of cunning and dissimulation, the girl Nancy 
could not wholly conceal the effect which the knowledge of the step she had 
taken worked upon her mind. She remembered that both the crafty Jew and 
the brutal Sikes had confided to her schemes which had been hidden from all 
others, in the full confidence that she was trustworthy, and beyond the reach of 
their suspicions ; and vile as those schemes were, desperate as was their origi- 
nators, and bitter as were her feelings towards the Jew, who had ied her step by 
step, deeper and deeper down into an abyss of crime and misery, whence was no 
escape, still there were times when even towards him she felt some relenting, 
lest her disclosure should bring him within the iron grasp he had so long eluded, 
and he should fall at last—richly as he merited such a fate—by her hand 
But these were the mere wanderings of a mind unable whoily to detach i! self 


from oid companions and associations, though enabled to fix itself steadi'y on one 


| object, resolved not to be turned aside by any consideration. Her fear for Sikes 


would have been more powerful inducements to recoil while there was yet time, 
but she had stipulated that her secret should he rigidly kept ; 
no clue wh ch could lead to his discove ry ; she 
refuge from all the guilt 


she had dropped 
had refused even for his sake a 
and wretchedness that encompassed her; and what 


, 


|} more ceuld she do She was resolved 


Though every mental struggle terminated in this conclusion, they forced them- 


selves upon her again and again, and left their traces too. She grew pale and 
thin even within afew days. At times she took no heed of what was passing 
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Cyc Alvion. 





before her, or no part in conversations, where once she would have been the 


loudest. At others she laughed without merriment, and was noisy without 
cause or meaning. At others—often within a moment afterwards— she sat 
silen: and dejected, brooding with ber head upon her hands, while the very ef- 
fort by which she roused herself told more forcibly than even those indications 
that she was ill at ease, and that her thougl.ts were occupied with matters very 
different and distant from those in course of discussion by her compavions. 

ti was Sunday night, and the bell of the nearest church struck the hour. 
‘Sikes and the Jew were talking, but they paused to listen. The girl lookedup 
from the low seat on which she crouched and listened too, intently Eleven 

“ Anhour this side of midnight,” said Sikes, raising the blind to look out, 
and returning to his seat. ‘ Dark and heavy itis too. A good night for busi- 

ness this.” : 

“ Ah!” replied the Jew, “ whata pity, Bil', my dear, that there's none quite 
ready to be done.” 

“ You're right for once,” replied Sikes, gruffly. 
humour too.” 

The Jew sighed and shook his head despondingly. ; : 

“We must make up for lost time when we've got things into a good train, 
that’s all I know,” said Sikes. F : 

«« That’s the way to talk, my dear,” replied the Jew, venturing to pat him on 
the shou'der, “ it does me good to hear you.” 

“ Does you good, dues it!” cried Sikes. ‘* Well, so be it.”’ 

“Ha! ha! ha!” laughed the Jew as if he were relieved by even this conces- 
sion. ‘ You're like yourself to-night, Bill, quite like yourself.” 

“I don’t feel like myself when you lay that withered old ciaw on my shoulder, 
so take it away,” said Sikes, casting off the Jew’s hand. ; 

«Tt makes you nervous, Bill--reminds you of being nabbed, does it?” said 
the Jew, determined not to be offended. 

«Reminds me of being nabbed by the Devil,” returned Sikes. ‘‘ Not by a 
trap. There never was another man with such a face as yours, unless it was 
your father, and [ suppose he is singeing his griztled red beard by this time, un- 
less you came straight from the old’un without any father at all betwixt you, which 

I should’nt wonder at a bit.” ‘ 

Fagin offered no reply to this compliment, but pulling Sikes by the sleeve, 
pointed his finger towards Nancy, who had taken advantage of the foregoing 
conversation to put on her bonnet, and was now leaving the room. 

“Hallo!” cried Sikes. ‘Nance. Where’s the gal going to at this time of 
night t” 

“ Not far.” 

« What answer’s that ?”’ returned Sikes. 

«*T say, not far.” 

* And I say where ?”’ retorted Sikes in a loud voice. 

“‘T don’t know where,”’ replied the girl. 

“«Then I do,’’ said Sikes, more in the spirit of obstinacy than because he had 
any real objection to the girl going where she listed. ‘‘ Nowhere. Sit down.” 

“I’m not well. I told you that before,” rejoined the girl. ‘‘ I want a breath 
of air.” 

** Put your head out of the window and take it there,” replied Sikes. 

«« There's not enough there,”’ said the girl ; ‘‘ 1 want it in the street.” 

“Then you won't have it,” replied Sikes, with which assurance he rose, lock- 
ed the door, took the key out, and pulling ber bonnet from her head, flung it up to 
the top of an old press. ‘There,”’ said the robber: ‘‘now siop quietly where 
you are, will you?” 

“It’s not such a matter as a bonnet would keep me,” said the girl, turning 
very pale. 

“What do you mean, Bill?’ Do you know what you're doing ?” 

“Know what I’m—oh !” cried Sikes, turning to Fagin, ‘she’s out of her 
senses, you know, or she daren’t talk to me in that way.” 

*« You'll drive me to something deeperate,’’ muttered the girl, placing both 
hands upon her breast, as though to keep down by force some violent outbreak. 
“« Let me go, will you, this moment—this instant.” 

**No,’”’—roared Sikes. 

“Tell him to let me go, Fagin. Hehad better. It'll be better for him. 
you hear me?” said Nency, stamping her foot upon the ground. 

‘« Hear you !’’ repeated Sikes, turning round in his chair, to confront her. ‘Ay, 
and if I hear you for half a minute longer, the dog shall have such a grip on your 
throat as’ll tear some of that screaming voice out. Wot has come over you, 
you jade, wot is it?”’ 

«Let me go,”—said the girl, with great earnestness. Then sitting herself 
down on the floor, before the door, she said, * Bill let me go; you don’t know 
what you're doing, you don’t indeed. For only one hour—do— do.’ 

«« Cut my limbs off one by one,” cried Sikes, seizing her roughly by the arm, 
**]f I don’t think the gal’s stark raving mad. Get up.” 

«‘ Not till you let me go—not till you let me go.—Never—never !"’ screamed 
the girl :' 

Sikes looked on fora minute, watching bis opportunity, and suddenly pinion- 
ing her hands, dragged her, struggling avd wrestling with him by the way, into 
a small room adjvining, where he sat himself on a bench, and thrusting her into 
a chair, held her down by force. She struggled and implored by turns, until 
twelve o’clock had struck, and then, wearied and exhausted, ceased to contest 
the point any farther. Wath acaution, backed by many vaths, to make no 
more efforts to go out that night, Sikes left her to recover at leisure, and rejoined 
the Jew. 

“Phew!” said the housebreaker, wiping the perspiration from his face. 
“Wot ¢ precious strange gal that is !” 

**You may say that, Bill,’’ said the Jew, thoughtfully. 
that,” 

“ Wot did she take it into her head to go out to-night for, do you think ?” 
asked Sikes. ‘‘Come; you should know her better than me—wot does it 
mean?” 

‘«‘Obstinacy, woman's obstinacy, I suppose, my dear,’’ replied the Jew, shrug- 
ging kis shoulders. 

“Well, | suppose it is,” growled Sikes. 
she’s as bad as ever.” 

““ Worse,” said the Jew thoughtfully. 
a little cause.”’ 

““Nor I,” said Sikes ‘I think she’s got a touch of that fever in her blood 
yet, and it won’t come out—eh ?” 

** Like enough,” replied the Jew. 

“ I'll let her a little blood without troubling the doctor, if she’s took that way 
again,”’ said Sikes. 

The Jew nodded an eapressive approval of this mode of treatment. 

* She was hanging about me all day and night too when I was stretched on my 
back, and you. like a black-hearted wolf as you are, kept yourseif aloof,” said 
Sikes. ‘* We was very poor too all the time, and I think one way or other it’s 
worried and fretted her, aud that being shut up here so long has made her rest- 
less—ch?” 

“ That’s it, my dear,” replied the Jew in a whisper—“ Hush !” 


“Tt is a pity, for I’m in the 


‘«* Where are you going *” 


«Do you hear me !” 


Do 


‘““You may say 


I thought I had tamed her, but 


‘« T never knew her like this, for such 


As he uttered these words, the gin herself appeared and resumed her former | 


seat. Her eyes were swollen and red; she rocked herself to and fro, tossed her 
head, and after a little time burst out laughing, 

“* Why now she’s on the other tack !” exclaimed Sikes, turning a look of ex- 
cessive surprise upon his companion. 

The Jew nodded to him to take no further notice just then, and ina few mi- 
nutes the girl subsided into her accustomed demeanor. Whispering Sikes that 
there was no fear of her relapsing, Fagin took up his hat and bade him good 
night. He paused when he reached the door, and looking round asked if some- 
body would light him down the dark stairs. 

“ Light him down,” said Sikes, who was filling his pipe. “It’s a pity he should 
break his neck himself, and disappoint the sight-seers. 
light.” 

Nancy followed the old man down stairs with the candle. When they reachec 
ihe passage, he laid his fingers upon his lip, and drawing close to the girl, saic 
in a whisper— 

** What is it, Nancy dear?” 

“ What do you mean!” replied the girl in the same tone. 

“The reason of all this,” replied Fagin. ‘“ If he’—he pointed with his skinny 
forefinger up the stairs—“ is so hard with you (he’s a brute, Nancy, a brute 
beast,) why don’t you——” 

«+ Well !" said the girl, as Fagin paused with his mouth almost touching her 
ear, and his eyes looking into hers. 

“No matter just now,” said the Jew, “ we'll talk of this again. 
friend in me, Nance, a staunch friend. 
close 


There, show him a 
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You bave a 
I have the means at hand, quiet and 


worse than his dog, for he humours him sometimes—come to me 
to me. 
old” 

««T know you well,” replied the girl, without manifesting the least emotion 
«« Good night.” 


I say come 
He isthe mere hound of a day, but you know me of old, Nance—of 


She shrunk back as Fagin offered to lay his hand on her, but said good night 
again in a steady Voice, and answering his parting look with a nod of intelligence, 
closed the doors betweeu them. 

Fagin walked towards his own house, intent upon the thoughts that were 
working within his brain. He had conceived the idea—not from what had just 
passed, though that had tended to contirm him—but slowly and by degrees, that 
Nancy, wearied of the house-breaker’s brutality, had conceived an a'tachment 
for some new friend. Her altered manner, her repeated absences from home 
alone, her comparative indifference to the interests of the gang for which she had 


: a 
If you want revenge on those that treat you like a dog—like a dog! 


once been so zealous, and added to these her desperate impatience to leave home 
that night ata particular hour, all favoured the supposition, and rendered it—to 
him at least—almost a matter of certainty. The object of this new liking was 
not among his myrmidons. He would be a valuable acquisition with such an 
assistant as Nancy, and must (so Fagin argued) be secured without delay. 

There was another and a darker object to be gained. Sikes knew too much, 
and his ruffian taunts had not galled the Jew the less because the wounds were 
hidden. The girl must know well that if she shook him off, she could never 
be safe from his tury, and that it would be surely wreaked—to the maiming of 
limbs or perbaps the loss of life—on the object of her more recent fancy. 
“« With a little persuasion,” thought Fagin, ‘* what more likely than that she 
would consent to poison him? Women have done such things and worse, to 
secure the same object, before now. There would be the dangerous villain— 
the man I hate—gone; another secured in his place, and my influence over the 
girl, with the knowledge of this crime to back it, unlimited.” 

These things passed though the mind of Fagin during the short time he sat 
alone in the housebreaker’s room ; and with them uppermost in his thoughts he 
had taken the opportunity afterwards afforded him of sounding the girl in tbe 
broken hints he threw out at parting. There was no expression of surprise, no 
assumption of an inability to understand his meaning! The girl clearly com- 
prehended it. Her glance at parting showed ¢Aat. 

But perhaps she would recoil from a plot to take the life of Sikes, and that 
was one of the chief ends to be attained, ‘*‘ How’’—thought the Jew as he 
crept homewards, ‘can I increase my influence withher? What new power 
can I acquire?” 

Such brains are fertile in expedients. If without extracting a confession from 
herself, he laid a watch, discovered the object of her altered regard, and threaten- 
ed to reveal the whole history to Sikes (of whom she stood in no common 
fear) unless she entered into his designs, could he not secure her compli- 
ance? 

“IT can,” said Fagin almost aloud. ‘She durst not refuse me then—not 
for her life, not for her life. I have it all. The means are ready! andI shall 
set to work; I shall have you yet.” 

He cast back a dark look and a threatening motion of the hand towards the 
spot where he had left the bolder villain, and went on his way, burying his 
bony hands in the folds of his tattered garments, and wrenching them tightly in 
his grasp, as though there were a hated enemy crushed with every motion o! 
his fingers. 

He ruse betimes next morning, and waited impatiently for the appearance of 
his new associate, who, after a delay that seemed interminable, at length 
presented himself and commenced a voracious assault upon the breakfast. — 

‘* Bolter,” said the Jew, drawing upa chair, and seating himself opposite 
“Morris Bolter.” 

* Well, hereI am,” returocd Noah. ‘ What’sthe matter. Don't yer ask 
me to do anything till I have done eating. ‘That’s the great fault in this place, 
Yer never get time enuugh over yer meals.” 

‘You can talk as you eat, can’t you?” said Fagin, cursing his dear young 
friend’s greediness from the bottom of his heart. 

“Oh! yes, Icantalk ; I can get on better when I talk,” said Noah, cutting a 
monstrous slice of bread. ‘* Where’s Charlotte ?”’ 

“ Out,” said Fagin. ‘I sent her out this morning with the other young wo- 
man, because I wanted us to be alone.” 

“Oh!” said Noah, ‘‘I wish yer'd ordered her to make some buttered toast 
first. Well, talk away. Yer won't interrupt me.” 

There seemed indeed no great fear of anything interrupting him, as he 
had evidently satdown witha determination to doa great deal of business. 

“Yon did well yesterday, my dear,” said the Jew, ‘beautiful! six shillings 
and ninepence-halfpenny on the very first day! The kinchin lay willbe a for- 
tune to you.” 

‘Don't yer forget to add three pint pots and a milk-can,’”’ said Mr. Bol- 
ter. 

‘“No, no, my dear,” replied the Jew; “the pint pots were a great stroke of 
genius, but the milk-can was a perfect masterpiece.” 

** Pretty well, I think, for a beginner,’’ remarked Mr. Bolter complacentl y 
‘The pots I took off airy railings, and the milk-can was stand'ng by itself out- 
side a public house, so | thought it might get rusty with the rain, or take cold, 
yer know Ha! ha! ha!” 

The Jew affected to laugh very heartily, and Mr. Bolter had his laugh eut, 
took a series of large bites, which finished his first hunk of bread and butter, and 
assisted himself to a second. 

“LT want you, Bolter,” said Fagin, leaning over the table, “to do a piece of 
work for me, my dear, that needs great care and caution.” 

“TI say,” rejoined Bolter, ‘don’t yer go shoving me into danger, or sending 
metoany more police offices. That don’t suit me, that don’t, and so I tell 
yer.”’ 

‘‘There’s not the smallest danger in it—not the very smallest, 
‘“Tt’s only to dodge a woman.”’ 

‘* An old woman?” demanded Mr. Bolter. 

** A young one,”’ replied Fagin. 

‘**] can do that pretty well, | know,” said Bolter, “I was a regular cunning 
sneak when! was at school. What ai I to dodge her for !—not to ag 

‘‘ Not to do anything,” interrupted the Jew, ‘but to tell me where she goes 
to, who she sees, and, if possible, what she says, to remember the street, or the 
house, if it’s a house, and to bring me back all the information you can.” 

‘*What'll yer give me?” asked Noah, setting down his cup, and looking his 
employer eagerly in the face. 

* If you doit well, a pound, my dear—one pound,” said Fagin, wishing to in- 
terest bim in the scent as much as possible. ‘* And that’s what I never gave yet 
forany job of work where there wasn’t valuable consideration to be gained.” 

‘*Who is she?” inquired Noah. 

**One of us.” 

“Oh Lor!” cried Noah, curling up his nose. 
yer?” 

“She has found out some new friends, my dear, and I must know who they 
arc,”’ replied the Jew. 

**T see,” said Noah, ‘just to have the pleasure of knowing them, if they're 
respectable people—eh’? a! ha! ha!—-J’m your man.” 

**T knew you would be,” cried Fagin, elated by the success of his proposal 

“Of course, of course,” replied Noah. ‘* Where is she! Where am | to 
wait forher? Where am [ to go?” 

‘*Allthat, my dear, you shall hear from me. 
time,” said Fagin, “ you keep ready, and leave the rest to me.”’ 

That night, and the next, and the next again, the spy sat booted and equipped 
in his carter’s dress, ready to turn out at a word from Fagin. Six nights passed 
—six long weary nights—and on each Fagin came home with a disappointed face, 
and briefly intimated that it was not yet time. Ou the seventh he returned ear- 
lier, and with an exultation he cou!d not conceal. It was Sunday. 

‘She goes abroad to-night,” said Fagin, ‘and on the right errand, I’m sure ; 
for she bas been alone all day, and the man she is afraid of will not be back 

Come with me. Quick.” 

Noah started up without saying a word, for the Jew was in such a state of intense 
excitement thatit infected him. They left the house stealti ily, and hurrying 
through a labyrinth of streets, arrived at length before a public house, which 
Noah recognized as the sime in which be had slept on the night of his arrival in 
Londen 

It was past eleven o'clock, and the door was closed. 
hinges, as the Jew gave a low whis'le. 
closed behind them. 

Scarcely venturing to whisper, but substituting dumb-show for words, . Fagin 
and the young Jew who had admitted them pointed out the pane of glass to 
| Noah, and signed to him to climb up and observe the person in the adjoining 
room. 
|  ‘Isthat the woman?” he asked, scarcely above his breath. 

The Jew nodded ‘yes.’ 
| ‘7 can’t see her face well,’’ whispered Noah. 
| the candle is behind her. 

“Stay there,” whispered Fagin. He signed to Barney who withdrew. In 
an instant the lad entered the room adjoining, and under pretence of snuffing the 
candle, moved it into the required position, and speaking to the girl, caused her to 
raise her face 

‘“*T see her now,” cried the spy. 
| * Plainly t’? asked the Jew. 
| T should know ber among a thousand.” 

He hastily descended as the room-door opened, and the girlcame out. Fagin 
| drew him behind a anall partition which was curtained off, and they held their 

breath as she passed within a few feet of their place of concealment, and emerged 
by the door which they had entered 

** Hist!’ cried the lad who held the door. ‘‘ Noah.” 

Noah exchanged a look with Fagin, and darted out. 

“ To the left,” whisperedthe lad. ‘* Take the left hand, and 
other side.”’ 
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said the Jew. 
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| much before day-break. 
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He did so, and by the light of the lamps saw the girl’s retreating figure already 
at some distance from him. He advanced as near as he considered prudent, and 
| kept on the opposite side of the street, the better to observe her motions. She 
| looked nervously round once or twice, and ounce stopped to let two men who 
were following close behind her pass on. She seemed to gather courage as she 
advanced, and to walk witha steadier and firmer step 


same relative distance between them, and followed with his eye upon her. 
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I'll point her out at the prop | ‘ coffin’ written in every page of the book in large black letters—ay, and they 





December 29, 
CHAPTER XLIII. 
THE APPOINTMENT KEPT. 

The church chimed three-quarters past eleven, as two figures emerged on Lon- 
don Bridge. One which advanced with a swift and rapid step, was that of a wo- 
man, who looked eagerly about her as though in quest of some expected object ; 
the other figure was that of a man, who slunk along in the deepest shadow he 
could find, and at some distance, and as she moved, again creeping stealthily on ; 
but never allowing himself, in the ardour of his pursuit, to gain upon her foot- 
steps. Thus they crossed the bridge from the Middlesex to the Surrey shore, 
where, the woman, apparently disappointed in her anxious scrutiny of the foot- 
passengers, turned back. The movement was sudden, but he who watched her 
was not thrown off his guard by it; for shrinking into one of the recesses which 
surmount the piers of the bridge, and leaning over the parapet the better to con- 
ceal his figure, he suffered her to pass by on the opposite pavement, and when 
she was about the same distance in advance as she had been before, he slipped 
quietly down and followed her again. At nearly the centre of the bridge she 
stopped. The man stopped too. 

It was a very dark night. ‘The day had been unfavourable, and at that hour 
and place there were few people stirring. Such as there were burried quickly 
past, very possibly without seeing, but certainly without noticing, either the 
woman or the man who kept her in view. ‘Their appearance was not calculated 
to attract the importunate regards of such of London’s destitute population as 
chanced to take their way over the bridge that night in search of some cold arch 
or doorless hovel whereon to lay theirhead. They stood there in silence, neither 
speaking nor spoken to by any one who passed. 

A mist hung over the river, deepening the glare of the fires that burnt upon 
the small craft moored off the different wharfs, and rendering darker and more 
indistinct the murky buildings onthe banks. The old smoke-stained storehouses 
on either side rose heavy and dull from the dense mass of roofs and gables, and 
frowned sternly upon water too black to reflect even their lambering shapes. 
The tower of old Saint Saviour’s church, and the spire of Saint Magnus, so long 
the giant warders of the ancient bridge, were visible in the gloom, but the forest 
of shipping below the bridge, and the thickly scattered spires of churches above, 
were nearly all hidden from the sight. 

The girl had taken a few restless turns to and fro—closely watched, mean- 
while, by her hidden observer— when the heavy bell of St. Paul’s tolled for the 
death of another day. Micnight had come upon the crowded city. The palace, 
the night cellar, the jail, the mad-house, the chambers of birth and death, of 
health and sickness, the rigid face of the corpse, and the calm sleep of the child 
—midnight was upon thei all. 

The hour had not struck two minutes, when a young lady, accompanied by a 
grey-haired gentleman, alighted from a hackney-carriage within a short distance 
of the bridge, and, having dismissed the vehicle, walked straight towards it. 
They had scarcely set foot upon the pavement, when the girl started, and imme- 
diately made towards them. 

They walked onwards, looking about them with the air of persons who en- 
tertained some very slight expectation which had little chance of being realized, 
when they were suddenly joined by this new associate. They halted with an 
exclamation of surprise, but suppressed it immediately, for a man in the gar- 
ments of a countryman came close up—brushed against them indeed—at that 
precise moment. 

‘Not here,” said Nancy, hurriedly. “I am afraid to speak to you here. 
Come away—out of the public road—down the steps yonder.” 

As she uttered these words, and indicated with her hand the direction in which 
she wished them to proceed, the countryman looked round, and roughly asking 
what they took up the whole pavement for, passed on. 

The steps to which the girl had pointed were those which, on the Surrey bank 
and on the same side of the bridge as St. Saviour’s church, form a landing-stairs 
from the river, To this spot the man, bearing the appearance of a countryman, 
hastened unobserved ; and after a moment's survey of the place, he began to 
descend. 

These stairs area part of the bridge ; they consist of three flights. Just be- 
low the end of the second going down, the stone wall on the left terminates in 
au ornamental pilaster, facing towards the Thames. At this point the lower 
steps widen, so that a person turning that angle of the wall! is necessarily unseen 
by any others on the stairs who chance to be above him, if only a step. 

Noah looked hastily round when he reached this point, and as there seemed 
no better place of concealmen:, and, the tide being out, there was plenty of 
room, he slipped aside, with his back to tue pilaster, and there waited, pretty 
certain that they would come no lower, and that even if he could not hear what 
was said, he could follow them again with safety. 

So tardily stole the time in this lonely place, and so eager was the spy to pene- 
| trate the motives of an interview so different from what he had been led to ex- 
| pect, that he more than once gave the matter up for lost, and persuaded himself 
| either they had stopped far above, or resorted to some entirely different spot to 
| hold their mysterious conversation He was on the very point of emerging from 

his hiding place, and regaining the road above, when he heard the sound of foot- 
| Steps, and directly afierwards of voices almost close to his ear. 
| He drew himself straight upright against the wall, and scarcely breathing, lis- 
tened attentively. 

“This is far enough,’ 
man 
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said a volce which was evidently that of the gentle- 
“T will not suffer the young lady to go any further. Many people would 
have distrusted you too much to have come even so far, but you see | am wil- 
ling to humour you.” 

* To humour me!” cried the voice of the girl whom he had followed. 
‘You're considerate, indeed, sir. *'TTo humour me!’ Well, well, it’s no mat- 
ter.”’ 

‘Why, for what,” said the gentleman in a kinder tone, “ for what purpose 
can you have brought us to this strange place’ Why not have Jet me speak to 
you above there, where it is light, and there is something stirring, instead of 
bringing us to this dark anc dismal hole?” 

‘“‘T told you before,” replied Nancy, ‘that I was afraid io speak to you there. 
I don't know why it is,” said the girl, shuddering, ‘but I have such a fear and 
dread upon me to-night that | can hardly stand.” 

‘“*A fear of what!’ asked the gentleman, who seemed to pity her. 

| ‘{ scarcely know of what,” replied the girl. ‘* 1 wish I did. Horrible 
| thoughts of death, and shrouds with blood upon them, and a fear that has made 
| me burn as if I wason fire, have been upon me all day. 

| tu-night to while the time away, and the same things came 
** Imagination,” said the gentleman, soothing her. 
‘“*No imagination,” replied the girl in a hoarse voice. 








I was reading a book 
into the print.” 
I'll swear I saw 
carried one close to me in the streets to-night.” 

‘There is nothing unusual in that,” 
me often.” 

‘** Real ones,” rejoined the girl. ‘* This was not.” 

There was something so uncommon in her manner that the flesh of the 
concealed listener crept as he heard the girl utter these words, and the blood 
chilled within bim. He had never experienced a greater relief than hearing the 
sweet voice of the young lady, as she begged her to be calm and not allow her- 
seif to become the prey of such fearful fancies 

** Speak to her kindly,” said the voung lady to her companion. 
ture ! she seems to need it.” 

* Your haughty religious people would have held their heads up to see me as 
I am to-night, and preached of flames and vengeance,” criedthe girl. ‘ Oh, 
lear lady, why ain't those who claim to be God’s own folks as gentle and as 
kind to us poor wretches as you, who, having youth and beauty and all that they 
have lost, might be a little proud instead of so much humbler ?” 

* Ab!’ said the gentieman. ‘ A Turk turns his face, after washing it well, 
to the East when ke says his prayers, these good people, after giving their faces 
such a rub with the world as takes the smiles off, turn with no less regularity to 
the darkest side of the heavens. Between the Mussulman and the Pharisee, 
commend me to the former. 

These words appeared to be addressed to the younger lady, and were perhaps 
uttered with the view of affurding Nancy time to recover herself. The gentle 
man shortly afterwards addressed himself to her. 

** You were not bere last Sunday night,” he said. 

“TI couldn’t come,” replied Nancy, “I was kept by force.” 

“ By whom?” 

* Bill 

“* Him that I told the young lady of before.” 

“ You were not suspecied of holding any communication with anybody on the 
subject which has brought us here to-night, I hope?” asked the old gentleman 
anxiously 

‘*No,” replied the girlshaking her head. ‘It’s not very easy for me to 
leave him unless he knows why; I couldn't have seen the lady when [ did, but 
that I gave him adrink of landanum before I came away.” 

‘* Did he awake before you returned ?”’ rejoined the gentleman. 


said the gentleman. ‘* They have passed 


‘* Poor crea- 
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The spy preservefl the | trust 


‘* No, and neither he nor any of them suspect me.” 
** Good,” said the gentleman ; ‘* now listen to me.” 
‘l am ready,” replied the girl, as he paused for a moment. 


“This young lady,” the gentleman began, ** has communicated to me and 


some other friends who can be safely trusted, what you told her nearly a 
fortnight since I confess to you that [ had doubts at first, whether you were 
to implicitly relied upon, but now I firmly believe you are.” 


b 
‘| am,” said the girl earnestly 

{ repeat, that I ftiimly believe it. To prove to you that I am disposed to 
yuu, L ell you without reserve, ‘hat we purpose to extort the secret, what- 
ever it may be, from the fears of this man Monks. But if—if—” said the gen- 
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tleman, “he cannot be secured, or, if secured, he cannot be acted upon as we | was unobserved, the spy darted away at his utmost speed, and made for the Jew’s 


wish, you must deliver up the Jew.” 
“ Fagin!” cried the girl, recoiling. 
“That man must be delivered up by you,” said the gentleman. , 
“Twill not do it—I will never do it—” replied the girl. ‘Devil that 
he is, and worse than devil as he has been to me, I will never do that.” 


“You will not!” said the gentleman, who seemed fully prepared for this 
answer 


“ Never,” returned the girl. 
“ Tell me why.” 


‘* For one reason,” rejoined the girl firmly—‘ for one reason that the lady 
knows and will stand by me in—I know she will, forI have her promise ; and 
for this other reason besides, that bad life as he has led, I have led a bad life 
too: there are many of us who have kept the same courses together, and [il 
not turn upon them, who might any of them, have turned upon me, but didn’t, 
bad as they are.” ~ 

‘‘Then,” said the gentleman quickly, as if this had been the point he had 
Pg sr to attain, ** put Monks into my hands and leave me to deal with 

im. 

** What if he turns against the others?” 

‘IT promise you in that case, if the truth is forced from him, there the mat- 
ter willrest. There must be some circumstances in Oliver's little history which it 
would be painful to drag before the public eye, and if the truth is once elicit- 
ed, they will go scot free.” 

** And if it is not?” suggested the girl. 

“ Then,” pursued the gentleman, ‘ this Jew shall not be brought to justice 
without your consent. In such a case I could show you reasons, | think, which 
would induce yon to yield it.” 

‘* Have | the lady’s promise for that ?” asked the girl eagerly. 

“You have,” replied Rose, ‘my true and faithful pledge.” 

“Monks would never learn how you knew what you do !” said the girl, after 
a short pause. 

‘* Never,” replied the gentleman. ‘The intelligence should be so brought to 
bear upun him that he could never even guess.” 

‘*T have been a liar and among liars from a little child,” said the girl, after 
another interval of silence, ‘‘but I will take your words.” 

After receiving an assurance from both, that she might safely do so, she pro- 
ceeded in a voice so low that it was often difficult for the listener to discover 
even the purport of what she said, to describe by name and situation the public 
house whence she had been followed that night. From the manner in which 
she occasionally paused, it appeared as if the gentleman were making some 
hasty notes of the information she communicated. When she had thoroughly 





_ house as fast as his legs would carry him.—[ To be continued. } 


| A PROMISING YOUNG MAN. 


Jack Spencer is one of those anomalous heroes to be met with in London and 
| other capitals ; who, born of poor parents, and likely to people the world with 
| still poorer children, enjoy, during their lifetime, the most lavish gifts of opulence. 
| It is rumoured of Jack, that he came into the world a fright; whereupon the 

nurse remarked, that handsome children invariably grow up ugly, and that the 
poor babe was a “very promising infant’? Upon that hint, has he proceeded 
| through life At school, a confirmed dunce, the schoolmaster finding that the 
outlay in birch exceeded the profits of his board, soon gave him up to laziness, 
assuring his mother that great geniuses were usually idle, and that Jack was a 
very promising little fellow. On his own part, the great genius was equally cer- 
tain that he never should be able to do anything at Prospect House: but he 
promised, if recalled home, (where his chief exercise consisted in catching flies 
en a window,) to achieve wonders. . 

Wonders he certainly did achieve ; for, within six months of the domicilia- 
tion of the great, awkward, ignorant boy of fifteen, with his mamma, a widow 
lady, living on her small means in a Bath boarding house, notice to quit was 
served on mother and son. Every weak and defenceless anima! within his reach 
had been made the victim of his persecution ; from cats and canary birds, to 
gouty old gentlemen and sensitive young ladies. Miss Matilda Smith, the 
daughter of an opposite neighbour, was removed with her governess to a back 
attic, to be beyond reach of the pellets of his popgun ; while the gold-headed 
cane of old Mr. Tittlemonse, one of the boarders, gave way one evening, as he 
entered the lower rooms, with evident symptoms of having been maliciously 
sawn asunder, Jack Spencer pleaded guilty, but promised to be more cautious 
for the future, on condition that his mother would release him from boarding- 
house durance, and procure him a pair of colours. As an ensign in the Guards, 
he promised to become a greater man than had graced the army list since the days 
of the great Marlborough. 

Even while complying with his entreaties, the fond mother assured him her 
fortune was inadequate to the expenses of such a regiment, and predicted that he 
would be ruined. 

‘I promise you,” replied Jack, ‘ that I will never exceed my allowance.” 

‘How do you know that I can make you one ?”’ demanded the widow Spen- 
cer. 

‘* Because every fellow in the Guards has an allowance.” 


“An additional proof of the absurdity of your launching into a career be- 
yond your means.” 





explained the localities of the place, the best position from which to watch it 
without exciting observation, and the night aud hour on which Monks was most 
in the habit of frequenting it, she seemed to consider a few moments, for the 


purpose of recalling his features and appearance more forcibly to her recullec- 
tion. 


“ He is tall,” said the girl, ‘‘ and a strongly made man, but not stout; he has 
a lurking walk, and, as he walks, constan‘ly iooks over his shoulder, first on one 
side and then on the other. Don’t forget that, for his eyes are sunk in his 
head, so much deeper than any other man's, that you might almost know him 
by this alone. His face is dark like his hair and eyes, but, although he can’t be 
more than six or eight and twenty, withered and haggard, His lips are often 
discoloured and disfigured with the marks of teeth, for he has desperate fits, and 
sometimes even bites his hands, and covers them with wounds—why did you 
start ?”’ said the girl, stopping sudde: ly. 

The gentleman replied in a hurried manner, that he was not conscious of haw 
ing done se, and begged her to proceed. 

‘ Part of this,” said the girl, “I’ve drawn out from other people at the house 
I tell you of, for I have only seen him twice, and both times he was covered up 
in a large cloak. [ think that’s all I can give you to know him by. Stay though,” 
she added, ‘* upon his throat, so high that you can see a part of it below his 
neckerchief when he turns his face, there is 

‘*A broad red mark, like a burn or scald,’ cried the gentleman. 

” How's this!” said the girl; ‘* you know him.” 

The young lady uttered a cry of extreme surprise, and for a few moments they 
were so still that the listener could distinctly hear them breathe. 

“TI think I do,” said the gentleman, breaking silence. ‘I should, by your 
description ; we shall see. 
it may not be the same.”’ 








As he expressed himself to this effect, with assumed carelessness, he took a 


step or two nearer Noah, as he could tell from the distinctness with which he 
heard him utter—*“ It must be he!” 


** Now,” he said, returning—so it seemed by the sound—to the spot where he | 


stood before, ‘ you have given us most valuable assistance, young woman, and 
I wish you to be the better for it. What can I do tu serve you.” 

“ Nothing,” replied Nancy. 

‘© You will not persist in saying that,” rejoined the gentleman with a voice 
and emphasis of kindness that might have touched a much harder and more ob- 
durate heart. ‘* Think now; tell me.’ 

“ Nothing, sir,” replied the girl, weeping. 


‘“ You can do nothing to help me. 
I am past all hope, indeed.”’ 


** You put yourself beyond its pale,” said the gentleman; ‘ the past has been 


a dreary waste with you of youthful energies misspent, and such priceless trea- 
sures lavished as the Creator bestows but once, and never grants again; but for 
the future you may hope I do not say that it 1s in our power to offer you peace 
of heart and mind, for that must come as you seek it, but a quiet asylum either 
in England, or, if you fear to remain here, in some foreign country, it is not on- 
ly within the compass of our ability, but our most anxious wish to secure to 
you. Before the dawn of morning, before this river wakes to the fresh glimpse 
of daylight, you shall be placed as entirely beyond the reach of your former as- 
soviates, and leave as utter an absence of all traces behind you, as if you were 
to disappear from the earth this moment. Come 
back tu exchange one word with any old companions, or take one look at any 
old haunt, 0° breathe the very air which is pestilence and death to you. Quit 
them all while there is time and opportunity. 

“She will be persuaded now,” cried the young lady ; ‘she pesitates, T am 
sure.” 

‘f fear not, my dear,”’ said the gentleman 

‘* No sir, I do not,” replied the girl after a short atruggle. ‘Tf am chained to 
my old life, and loathe and hate it now, but [ cannot leave it ; I must have gone 
too far to turn back—and yet I[ don’t know, for if you had spoken to me so 
sometime ago, I should have laughed it off 


Many people are singularly like each other though— | 


I would not have you go | 


By dint, towever, of promising to observe in London the economy likely to 
be promoted by the rigid vow of temperance, soberness, and chastity, required 
by the prudent matron, Jack finally accomplished his object. He was gazetted 
ensign in the Coldstream, a probable prelude to figuring at some future time in 
another page of the same truth telling periodical. 

From the moment of joining his regiment, no bounds to the promises of Jack! 
He promised thirty guineas a-year toa smart groom, and twenty guineas per 
month to a livery-man for the use of two broken-winded jades, on which him- 
self and the smart groom were to figure in the Park. By what process of arith- 
metic these two hundred and seventy guineas per annum were to be extracted 
from his allowance of one hundred and fifty, was best known to Jack ; who, 
having a Cockerian code of hisown, had promised payment out of the same 
fund to a fashionable tailor, (never known to render a raw ensign in the Guards 
presentable at less than two hundred a-year,) a hatter, a jeweller, a glover, a 
mercer, a bookseller, a bootmaker, and one or two other commercial items, to 
the tune of some hundreds more. Fortunatus’s wishing cap seemed in his 
mouth. He had only to promise to call and pay, and everything on earh he de- 
sired found its way to his lodgings in Bennett Street. 

Meanwhile Jack came to be accounted, among his brother officers, an agree- 
| able good-natured fellow, a character which, from his brother officers, eventually 
| spread into the world. Whatever they wanted done, the obliging Jack promised, 
| not only to undertake, but tocompass. He promised to get their bills discount- 
ed, their horses broken, their dogs entered, their billets-doux conveyed, their 
soft looks kindly returned. When « boating party was a-foot. he promised them 
there should be no rain ; when a cricket party, no sun. He promised them free 
admission into the greenroom of the theatre, and promised the actors, In return 
for the privilege, his patronage at their benefits. He promised the rising young 
| author to get his piece accepted by managers; he promised managers to bring 
| them a capital piece froma rising young author; he promised Dactyl to intro- 

duce him to Lady Bas Bleu, and he promised Lady Bas Bleu an introduction to 
| Dactyl the poet. Jack Spencer was infact factotum to the whole household 
brigade—a universal promissory note. 
| Ina less aristocratic regiment, Jack’s promises might have been less needed, 
and therefore less heeded. But the Honourable Tom Shuffletons and Viscount 
Milksops, with whom he was now associating, were the very fellows to live like 
| ** courtiers—promise crammed.” All were living beyond their come; and it 
was vastly convenient to have a gantlemanly-looking fellow like Jack Spencer, 
with such very white teeth and hands, ready at all hours to do their dirty work 
| for them; to call upon that impudent rascal Snip in St. James's Street, and 
promise bim that, if he desisted from proceedings, his bill should be paid in 
February ; or to promise a good thrashing to those wretched sneaks, Gadroon 
and Facet of Bond Street, if their small account for the dressivg-case and pearl 
| studs were sent into the “governor.” 
| To ensigns rawer than himself, Jack Spencer proceeded so far as to promise 
vouchers and subscriptions for Almacks ; which promises, as he was daily seen 
parading Pall Mall, arm-in-arm, with Lord Thomas Trip, a younger sou of the 
| most influential of the patronesses, wore a sufficiently plausible appearance. To 
Lord Thomas, however, he had, in the meantime, ‘‘ promised never to bore him 
aboui Almacks.”’ 
| It is probable that this engagement on the part of the promising young man, 
| was faithfully kept; for Jack Spencer was soun invited to pass bis Christmas 
holidays at Upmore Castle, the seat of the Duke uf Upmore, Lord Thomas's fa- 
ther. There were five Ladies Trip, ugly, dashing, fashionable girls, who by 
| dint of boundless audacity, obtained in the great world the name of having /'atr 
| distingué. Ona first acquaintance with their brother's obliging friend, Lady 





Se 
wished to remain out of Parliament, gladly accepted their obliging friend Spen- 
cer’s promises that, so long as he remained at Upmore Castle, they should never 
be called upon to drink strong punch and drivel weak speeches in favour of the 
family interest ; and, in process of time, the mayor and freemen of the ancient 
and independent borovgh of Gooseswill, and the aldermen and burgesses of 
Greenhampton, became so accustomed to see his Grace their patron accompanied 
by that fair-spoken and promising young’man, Captain Spencer of the Guards, 
that they had begun to regard them as inseparable as Saturn and his ring. Of 
the Duke, who was a solemn, solid-looking old gentleman, with a nose as thick 
as a milestone, and a forehead shaped like a sugar-loaf, they stood tremendously 
in awe; and even their Lordships, Thomas and John Trip, knew how to take 
upoa themselves when opportunity offered. But the young Captain was such a 
monstrous pleasant chap! The young Captain was always offering to do the 
honours of London town tothem, in case of their visiting the metropolis, and 
promising to be the making of their nephews and younger sons. Jack Spencer 
was now almost as great a favourite at Gooseswill and Greenhampton as at Up- 
more Castle. 

At length came the battle of the frogs and mice! The cause of Reform tri- 
umphed. Gooseswill was disfranchised ; and Greenhampton, thrown open, was 
at liberty to elect John Spencer, Esq , commonly called Lieutenant Spencer of 
his Majesty's Second Regiment of Foot Guards, to represent its diminished hon- 
ours in Parliament! It could scarcely do Jess. Jack had promised the worthy 
and independent electors the abolition of taxes—the emancipation of prisoners 
for debt—the repeal of the corn and all other vexatious laws—and promised the 
Duke of Upmore, who, by the way, had made no such request, to maintain the 
influence of the Trip family in the borough, by keeping warm his seat till better 
t.mes. 

Lord John and Lord Thomas, finding the “ governor ’’ somewhat surprised by 
the turn affairs were taking, voted it a devilish good joke, and expressed their 
gratitude to the promising young man who had taken the burthen of national af- 
fairs off their shoulders, by becoming a promising young member. 

John Spencer, Esq., M. P.’s course is now what is called ‘‘ before the pub- 
lic!” His promises to his constituents of bringing forward motions for the sup- 
pression of the Civil and Pension Lists, Negro Apprenticeship, and Corn Monopo- 
ly, have been redeemed as such promises usually are, by voting silently, on every 
question before the House, for Ministers and the Ministerial; and Jack is pro- 
portionably highly thought of in Downing Street. Were he to rise in his place 
for the purpose of promising to the House the smallest possible concession, Jack 
would be interrupted by ‘loud cheers from the Treasury Bench.” Spring Rice 
has marked him for his own; Lord Melbourne has him in his pocket. What 
may have been promised to Jack it is impossible to guess, though his creditors 
(following the example of Prince Talleyrand’s inquisitive butcher) are ‘‘ curteuz ” 
to ascertain. What Jack may have promised in return——But mum We 
pledge our veracity that this largest of magazine sheets would be unable to set 
forth even an abstract of the pledges tendered to her Majesty’s Government by 
our highly ‘* PROMISING YOUNG MAN.” 
rc 


LONDON POLICE. 


Flavouring Tohacco.—News for the Cigar Smokers.—On Wednesday Stook 
Mogenson, a Dutchman, was charged at the Thames Police-office, with smug- 
gling Lllbs. of foreign tobacco. 

George Ellis, a Thames Police-officer, stated that on Tuesday night between 
7 and 8 o'clock, he met the prisoner in the Back road, Ratcliffe. Judging from 
his bulky appearance that he had contraband goods about him, he put his hand 
on his breast and feeling something, asked the prisoner if he had any ‘ tabak’’ 
upon him. The prisoner replied, ‘* No, no, sir, no tabak’’ and tried to get away. 
He was satisfied the prisoner had tobacco upon him, and took himto the station 
house, where he stripped him, and found his person enveloped in leaf tobacco. 
The prisoner was covered with tobacco from his neck to the soles of his feet-— 
his legs, thighs, and body were covered, and when his clothes were taken off he 
appeared like a wild man of the woods, covered with leaves. He uncovered the 
prisoner and left him naked ashe was born. 

Mr. Ballantine—The tobacco was under his linen then. 

Ellis—It was Sir, next his skin 

Mr. Ballantine—And intended for home consumption, no doubt, no doubt. 
Those who are in the habit of chewing and smoking tobacco, ought to be made 
acquainted with the fact. 

A custom-house officer here said that a peculiar flavour was imparted to to- 
bacco which had come in cuntact with a Dutchman’s skin, and he understood 
that such tobacco was in great request by the Jew cigar-makers ia Whitechapel, 
as itgave arichness to the weed, which was wanting in the tobacco legally im- 
ported [laughter. ] 

Ellis—It certainly smelt very strong, and the Dutchman’s person was not the 
cleanest [increased laughter. ] : 

The prisoner said he came from the ship Bologna, at Limehouse, and that 
he was going to sell the tobacco. He was fined in the mitigated penalty of 30s. 

















NEW SOUTH WALES. 


[We extract the following from an excellent article in the last Quarterly Re- 
view | 

The effect of European colonization upon the native black tribes has been, as 
in inost other new countries, an injurious one. They are unable to resist the 
temptation of spirits, with which the white men supply them profusely; they 
are averse from labor, and seldom continue in any agricultural service. They 
are, however, excellent marksmen, and are sometimes employed as constables in 
aid of the police, on account of the acuteness of sight and of scent with which 
they bunt and trace down fugitives. An instance of this keenness is said by Mr. 
Martin to have occurred during his stay in New South Wales, under the following 
extraordinary circumstances :— 

“A settler on the great western road was missing from his small farm. His 
| convict overseer gave out that he had gone off privately to England and left the 
| property in his care. This was thought extraordinary, as the settler was not in 
| difficulties, and was a steady, prudent man; the affair, however, was almost 
forgotten, when, ore Saturday night, another settler was returning with his horse 
| and cart from market On arriving at a part of the fence on the road-side, near 








Anne and Lady Mary. the only two out and presented, or rather presented and | the farm of his absent neighbour, he thought he saw him sitting on the fence ; 


out, were sufficiently satisfied with the p omise of his aristocratic name, (his 
father having been a Bristol slopseller!) and coimpetent bachelor establishment, 


| to fancy it possible that, lacking the Earls and e!dest sons who failed to offer 


themselves, Jack Spencer might be accepted as a forlorn hope. This supposi- 


| tion, however, quickly gave place to more appropriate plans. He was soon 


| 

| imme diately the farmer pulled up his mare, hailed his friend, and, receiving no 

| answer, got out of the cart, and went towards the fence. His neighbour (as he 

| plainly appeared to be) quitted the fence, and crossed the field towards a pond 
in the direction of his home, which it was supposed he had deserted. The 
farmer thought it strange, remounted his cart, and proceeded home. The next 


” an H aetilw ‘ : 4 
j But"—she said, looking hastily | seen through as @ marrying man, but by no means a man to be married, and | morning he went to his neighbour's cottage, expecting to see him, but saw only 
round—“ this fear comes over me again. I must go home. adopted as an incomparable villa drudge for tae holidays; if not matrimonial | the overseer, who laughed at the story, and said that his master was by that 


“Tome!” replied the young lady, with great stress upon the word. 
“Home, lady,” rejoined the girl. ‘To such a home as I have ratsed for my- 


self, with the work of my whole life. Letuspart. I shall be watched, or seen. 
Go, go. If I have done you any service, all I ask is that you leave me, and 
let me go my way alone.” 

‘Tt is useless,” said the gentleman, witha sigh. ‘Wecompromise her safe- 
ty, perhaps, by staying here. We may have detained her longer than she ex- 
pected, already.” 

“Yes, yes,’’ urged the girl, “‘you have.” 

* What,” cried the young lady, ‘*can be the end of this poor creature's life ?” 

“What!” repeated the gitl. ‘ Look before you, lady Look at that dark 
water. How many times do you read of such as me who spring into the tide, 
and leave no living thing to care for or bewiilthem. It maybe years hence, or it 
may be only months ; but [ shall coine to that at last ’’ 

‘** Do not speak thus, pray,” returned the young lady, sobbing, 

‘ Tt will never reach your ears, dear lady, and God forbid such horrors should,” 
replied the girl. ‘* Good night, good night.” 

The gentleman turned away. 

‘‘ This purse,” cried the young lady, ‘‘ take it for my sake, that you may have 
some resource in an hour of need and trouble.” 


‘* No, no,” replied the girl, ‘*I have not done this for money. Let me have 


that to think of And yet—give me something that you have woro; I should 
like to have something—no, no, not a ring, vour gloves, or handkerchief—any- 


thing that [ can keep as having belonged to you, sweet lady. There, bless you, | 


God bless you Good night, good night, good night.” 

The violent agitation of the girl, and the apprehension of some discovery which 
would subject her to ill usuage and violence, seemed tu determine the gentleman 
to leave her as she requested. The sound of retreating footsteps were audible, 
and the voices ceased. 

The two figures of the young lady and her companion soon afterwards appeared 
upon the bridge. They stopped at the summit of tbe stairs. 

“ Hark !” cried he young lady, listening. ‘ Didshecall! I thought I heard 
her voice.’ 


‘« No, my love,” replied Mr. Brownlow, looking sadly back. She has not mov- 
ed, and will not till we are gone.”’ 


Rose Maylie lingered, but the old gentleman drew her arm through his and | 


led her with gentle force away. As they disappeared, the girl sunk down near- 
ly at her full length upon one of the stone stairs, and vented the anguish of her 
heart in bitter tears. 

After a time she rose, and with feeble and tottering steps ascended to the street 


The astonished listener remained motionless on his post for some minutes after- | 





wards, and having ascertained with many cautious glances round him that he 


was again alone, crept slowly from his hiding place, and returned, stealthily and 


n the shade of the walk, in the same manner as he had descended 
Peeping out more than once when he reached the top to make sure that he 





himself, he might become a cause of matrimony in others 
getting up charades, tableaux, and private theatricals, in order that her guests 


| might have no cause to complain that sufficient pains were not taken to ure out 


their patience. ‘ As to the theatricals,”’ Jack hag already promised to get the 


best advice from Bunn, concerning decorations ard effects. Bunn was the best 
| fellow in the world; and whatever properties were wanted for Upmore Castle, 
Jack promised shonld be forthcoming. 


| should make out sketches for him. Landseer was the best fellow in the world, 


and would do anything to serye him; Jack promised them that whatever assis- 
| tance was wanted for Upmore Castle, from the author of Bolton Abbey, should 


| be forthcoming. ‘As to the charades,” his friend Alfred D’Orsay was the 


| cleverest fellow on earth at such things; Alfred D'Orsay would furnish him 
with programmes of the best charades that have appeared since those of Theo- 
dore Leclerq. Whatever assistance his friend D'’Orsay could ren’er to the 
charades at Upmore Castle, he promised should be forthcoming ! 
was accordingly invited to spend the Easter vacations with the Trips, and pro- 
| mised to make his appearance; and at Easter, he promised to retura to his post 


| at the cluse of the London season ; which of all his promises was the only one | 


performed. But, though the aid of his friends the two Alfreds, and his friend 
| the one and unique Edwin, were wanting, Jack Spencer expressed himself so 
indignant at their disappointing him, and promised so vehemently to punish his 
friends by dropping their acquaintance, that the Ladies Trip exerted themselves 
to pacify his wrath, and reconcile him to the three and the deuce 
From that period, Jack became as it were domesticated in tie Trip family. In 
| town, it was his business to wait on the Duchess every morning for instructions, 
in pursuance of which, he promised to be in waiting at such hours and such, at 
the Zoological, Horticultural, or Kensington Gardens, the British or National 
| Gallery, the Opera, Almacks, or Devonshire House. His cue was to call car- 
nages or carry boas—to lend an arm or borrow a parasol; and, for once, his 
| Promises were fulfilled so strictly to the letter, that the Duchess ef Upmore 
searcyly knew her right hand from her left, or her daughter, Lady Anne, from 
her daughter, Lady Jane, unless when Jack Spencer was at hand to explair. 
Jack Spencer, meanwhile, was promising himself a rich reward for all this pain 
and trouble 
To aspire to the hand of one of her Grace’s daughters, was a folly of which, 
| even in his wildest moods, he was incapable Had the five Ladies Trip been 
| offered individually or collectively to his acceptance, he wouid no! so much as 
have promised to be grateful. It was one of the Duke of Upmore’s sea/s he 
} Was ambitious to appropriate—not his country seats, but his sea 


sin Parliament! 
In the dil: 


pated state of Jack's finances, even his promises to pay were laughed 
0 scorn, and no security remained for him but membership. E.ther the House 
of Commons, or the King’s Bench ! 

At his future visits to the castle, accordingly, Jack became assiduous in ac 
companying his noble friend, the Duke of Upmore,to corporation dinners and 


| county meetings. Lord John and Lord Thomas, who were out of debt, and 


** As to the tableaux,’ Edwin Landseer 


| 


The Duchess was | tine near the shores pf England. The circumstance was se inexplicable that 


| the farmer went to th nearest justice of the peace (I think it was the Penrith 


bench), related the preceding circumstances, and ad¢ed that he feared foul play 
| had ¢@en place. A native black, who was (an, { believe, still is) attached to 
the station asa constable, was sent with some Of the mounted police, and ac- 
companied the farmer to the rails where «ne latter thought he saw, the evening 
before, his deceased friend. The soe Was pointed out to the black, without 
showing him the direction which oe lost person apparently took after quilting 
the fence. On close inspectie, a part of the upper rail was observed to be 
discoloured ; it was scrape? with a knife by the black, who next smelt at it and 
tasted it. Immediatelv efter, he crossed the fence, and took a straight direction 
for the pond near ths cottage ; on its surface was a scum, which he took up in 
a leaf, and, after asting and smelling, he declared it to be * white man’s fat.” 
| Several times somewhat after the manner of a bloodhound, he coursed round 





Jack Spencer | the lake: at last he darted into the neighboring thicket, and halted at a place 


contaiving some loose and decayed brushwood. On removing this, he thrust 
| dows the ramrod of bis musket intuthe earth, smelt at it, and then desired the 
l spect tors to digthere Instantly spades were brought from the cottage, and 
the body of the settler was found, with his skull fractured, and presenting every 
| indication of having been some time immersed in water. The overseer, who 
| was In possession of the property of the deceased, and who had invented the 
story of his departure fur England, was committed to jail, and tried for murder. 
The foregoing circumstantial evidence formed the main proofs. He was found 
guilty, sentenced to death, and proceeded to the scaffold protesting his inno- 
cence. Here, however, his hardihood forsook him ; he acknowledged the mur- 
der of his late master; that he came behind him when he was crossing the 
identical rail on which the farmer fancied he saw the deceased, and, with one 
blow on the head, killed him—dragged the body to the pond, and threw it in; 
but, after some days, took it out again, and buried it where it was found. The 


} sagacity of the native black was remarkable ; but the unaccountable manner in 


which the murder was discovered is one of the inscrutable dispensations of 
providence.”’ 

(‘he numbers of the natives, in the territory actually occupied by the colonists, 
is estimated by Mr. Martin to be below 5000 ; and even this slender population 
is wasting away. 

Mr. Mudie, in his evidence before the committee, speaks strongly of the dete- 
rioration, both in health and mora!s, which the intercourse with the white men 
has produced among the aborigines. “ In all the districts,’’ he says, ** that be- 
come inhabited by the Europeans, the blacks always die at a much earlier age 
than those that live in the bush, fromthe different mode of living and the spirits 
they get Possessing no article of legitimate commerce, they purchase spirits 
1y bartering or lending their wives. When the convicts first became acquainied 
with them, a great many children of the half-cast were produced. The con- 
victs, who were the fathers, persuaded the black men that the child’s colour was 











owing to the mother’s vaving eaten too much white bread. But when they be- 
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eame acquainted with tke truth, they profited by it for procuring rum and tobac- 


co ; and to the arrangement, when put upon this basis, they were, as Mr. Mudie 


expresses it, ‘‘ quite agreeable.”” Disease and child- murder are the frequent con- 
sequences ; and contribute, with famine and internal war, to diminish the num- 
bers of these miserable tribes. In Van Diemen's Land there is not a native left. 
The last remnant of the aburigine! people there, who had been in constant hos- 
tility with the settlers, were sent to a small island in Bass’s Straits, called Gun- 
Carriage Island, where government maintained and made some attempts to civi- 
lizethem. More than half their number, however, have already died, says Mr. 
Barnes, the surgeon, in his evidence before the committee of the present year, 
* nei from any positive disease, but froma disease which we know in medicine 
under the name of home-sickness, a disease which is very common to some Eu- 
ropeans, particularly the Swiss soldiers and peasantry : it comes on entirely from 
a desire to return to their country.” 

Our readers will agree with us, that a state of society, such as New South 
Wales is thus found to exhibit, is not one which it would be desirable, even , if 
practicable, to perpetuate. The transportation system, as now executed, while 
it injures the black population, is productive, we suspect, of very little reforma- 
tion to the convicts, and of no substantial relief even to the mother country. 
That it has done some service in bringing the colony up to its present prosperity, 
we areready to believe; but we incline to think that its advantages are now 
exhausted, and that, for the future, if not wholly discontinued, it must at least 
be materially modified. In the early stages of colonization, when the labour 
required is of the rudest kind, and while yet no inducements exist to tempt free 
labourers from their own country, considerable numbers of convicts may. be, 
as they have been, very usefully emploped in advancing roads, and bridges, and 
public buildings, and bringing the new settlement into a state for receiving a 
healthier population. But when that first stage is past, and the colonists require 
not simply hard work, but trustworthy qualities, and skill, either mental or man- 
ual,—convicts, in the unreclaimed state in which they are now exported, are no 
longer a desirable class of servants. Trust is out of the question; and as to 
skill, since it cannot, like ordinary bodily work, be elicited by compulsion, the 
master, to induce the exercise of it by his convicts, must make them think it 
worth their while to be useful to him, which raises the cust to the price of free 
labour. Such considerations have led to a very general opinion among the well- 
informed Australians, that free labour, on the whole, auswers better to the set- 
tler than the labour of assigned convicts; and the only qualification of that opin- 
ion seems to be, that the supply of convicts, if discontinued, ought not to be cut 
off abruptly. The prevalence of these sentiments, and the influx of treé labour- 
ers (which is now daily increasing, partly through the character which the colony 
has acquired for prosperity, and partly by the proceeds of crown lands to the 
conveyance of emigrants thither), are gradually, and not slowly, diminishing the 
disposition of the settlers to hamper themselves with assigned convicts, except 
for the rude works of the road and the field; and more and more of the prison- 
ers, especially the most unmanageable and unprofitable, will be left upon the hands 
of the government, at a great increase of publiccost. The expense of the sys- 
tem tothe mother country is likely, therefore, to augment, in the same propor- 
tion in which its usefulnnss to the settlement is diminishing. 

No doubt, there are other and very important considerations to be pondered, 
javolving, indeed, no less a matter than the whole subject of secondary punish- 
ment. And we will readily acknowledge,—nay, we would anxiously inculcate, 
in these days of cheese-paring economy aud rush-light reform,—that expense 
Ought not to weigh against any measure which should really have an effect, first 
of dimi: ‘shing crime by the dread of punishment, and secondly of relieving 
this country from the revisitation of dangerous criminals, without the extremi- 
ty of capital execution, and with the reasonable chance of eventual reformation. 
But we doubt very much whether transportation, onits present scale, and with 
its present circumstances, be the best mode either of diminishing crime or of 
reclaiming criminals. The situation, however morally degraded, of a convict 
servant in New South Wales, will yet, if he has incurred no additional punish- 
ment for some new offence since his arrival, be found, physieall/y, very little dif- 
ferent from, but rather superior to, that of a farming labourer in England ; above 
all, the convict is in plentiful possession of the external necessaries of life, with 
the addition of divers comforts and indulgencies, when he conducts himself with 
common decency. When his friends at home, of whatever calling or character, 
hear how he farea, their regret for his banishment is very much relieved from 
horror, aed the reflection is apt to present itself to their minds, that, but for the 
disgrace, the man’s crime has been a gain to him. Whether, by putting an end 
to the system of assignment to private masters, and retaining all the convicts 
under severe control in government gangs, the state of the offender might be 
rendered more irksome, and its prospect therefore more alarming, is another 
question. In that case, beside the aggravation of expense, you would lose the 
arguments, such as they are, which at present you derive from the utility of the 
convict to the colonial settler, and from the healing effect ef new associations 
upon a mind not utterly irreclaimable ; and then comes the question, why, if the 
man is merely to be provided with hard labour in prison by the government, he 
may not just as well be tasked with it in a prison at home as in a prison at the 
Antipodes. The clear result of the evidence is, that the assignment system as 
now arranged works no dread in those who hear of it on this side of the ocean, 
and so far therefore as the aim is to diminish crime by example, the failure isa 
total one. And how far the other object, the reformation of offenders, has been 
achieved, we have but too ample means of judging, in the accounts which all the 
writers of books, and all the witnesses examined before the cummittee, have fur 
nished, of the frightful depravation engendered everywhere by the hordes of 
hardened criminals, the glut of ardent spirits, and the gross disproportion of the 
sexes. 

We concur then with the committee in their general conclusion, that the time 
is come when the practice of transportation to the Australian colonies can ne 


longer be continued on its present scale, or in its present shape, with any advan- | 


tage to those settlements, to the mother country, or to the persons whom her 
laws have condemned ; and if, as we are led to hope, those co'onies may still be 
made to bear a part in the reformation of offenders, it must be in connexion with 
other and more wholesome institutions. Ina word, it is our belief that transpor- 
tation, to be a useful ingredient in our code, must no longer be inflicted as a pun- 
ishment, bot rather permitted and promoted as a refuge. The reports of the 
parliamentary committee on secondary punishments, dated September, 1831, and 
June, 1832; the reports of the French Commissioners, Messrs. de Beaumont 
and de Tocqueville, Paris, 1833; the paper prepared by Mr. Heath, which is 
printed in the Appendix to the First Transportation Report, p. 259; and the 
misceilaneous information of many other competent judges of the subject, have 
satisfied us, as far as satisfaction is attainable on a subject on which experience 
is yet but imperfect, that the basis of punishment, for those grave offences 
which in modern time have been visited by transporiation, should be the impris- 
onment of the offender at home with hard labour, wholly apart from his vicious 
companions, on the plan pursued in the Eastern Penitentiagy at Philadelphia— 
which appears in the highest attainable degree to combingjthe advantages and 
exclude the defects of al the plans elsewhere essayed. 

“ The principle there adopted is that of the complete isolation of thegigon- 
ers, from each other, so that no One of them ever sees another, or has any mtans 
of knowing who besides himself is wthe prison. Their solitude is prevented 
from being absolute, only by its being reKeyed by the visits of the officers of the 


prison and the chaplain and other clergymen, who have admittance to their cells. 


Employment is given to them, the profits of wthch go to defray the expenses of 
the establishment. They are allowed no comimyication with friends out of 
doors. Labour is not in this case, strictly speaking, pan of ihe punishment, but 


rather an alleviation of it, which alone makes it endurable for long periods ; so | 


much so, that any very unruly behaviour is punished by depriving the offender of 
his work. 

“ The warden states his conviction that no great benefit will result to any pri- 
soner whose sentence does not extead to two years or nore. He entertains no 
apprehensions of the health of the prisoners suffering from sentences however 


long, experience having shown that they continue to enjoy good health ; besides 


that such a period is necessary to give a fair chance of eradicating old habits, 


prisonments ; because, if weare right in the opinion that imprisonment will be 


of original offenders will be decreased to the extent of that difference. Be 
their number, however, what it may, the prisoners eniarged will be of two 
classes : thuse with whom punishment has failed, and those with whom it has, 
at least to appearance, succeeded ; and one great question for experiment is, the 
proportion which these two classes will bear to each other. Whatever be the 
number of the unreformed offenders, to that extent, no doubt, the mother coun- 
try will have to bear the nuisance which is now endured by the penal colonies, so 
loug as those offenders shall remain at large after the expiration of their im- 
prisonment: but if the legislature shall make due provision for the re-apprehen- 
sion of such incurables on the first repetition of any felony great or small, so- 
ciety will speedily be re-delivered from them; and though, happily, the human- 
ity of modern time no longer allows the old method of final riddance by capita! 
execution, the respectable part of the community have a right to require that an 
offender who has come out unreclaimed from a long term of such alternative im- 
prisonment as we have been recommending, and has again made war upon his 
fellow-men, should row be definitively cut off from the further opportunity of 
crime, by being permanently placed in some penal receptacle. Such recepta- 
cles may probabip be fixed, with much less expense, and with much better se- 
curity against oppression or neglect, in secluded spots of the British islands, than 
on the distant soil of an infant colony. But we will not anticipate that the 
number of hopeless offenders will be sufficient to form a source of any great em- 
barrassment or outlay. 

“Tt may fairly be hoped,’’ Mr. Heath abserves, ‘that, after some years of 
solitary meditation, in which labour has been felt to be a solace and recreation, 
aided by religious instruction, which will derive a peculiar force by coming frem 
the only human being with whom the prisoners can have any unrestrained in- 
tercourse, a great number will be found anxious for honest means of liveli- 
hood.” 

We believe so: and it is to this class of persons that we think the settlements 
now called penal wi!l afford arefuge and an opportunity of reformation. At 
home, the facility of procuring the labour of respectable persons will always 
make it difficult for a convict, even with the best testimonials from his pemiten- 
tiary, to obtain a creditable livelihood. But inacolony like New South Wales, 
when the press of the gaols shall no longer be poured out upon its coasts, the 
comparative scarcity of Jabour, and the milder form of public opinion upon the 
subject of expiated crime, will give almost a certainty of work and wages, and of 
a respectable establishment, to men who have undergone their chastisement, 
redeemed their character at home, and obtained a conveyance to Australia at the 
expiration of their term, or perhaps, under especially favourable circumstances, 
even earlier. And if in that new sphere of action some be found to relapse, the 
local authorities can but deal with them (as relapsing convicts would be dealt | 
with at home,) by consigning them to a lasting confinement in some of those 
auxiliary settlements towhich at present the perpetrators of crimes in Australia 
are condemned, and in which, as in all the prisons of the mother country, we 
would have the Philadelphian system as far as possible observed. The convey- 
ance of the reformed convicts from home to New South Wales should, on the 
system we now advocate,be made matter of indulgence, depending upon con- 
ductand character. Nor must the expense be thrown ultimately either upon 
the mother country or vpon the colony; because, if convicts were enabled to 
emigrate for their own profitat the public charge, they might be placed in a bet- 
ter situation than men who have never offended ; it must, therefore, be made a 
condition of their conveyance that the passage-money advanced for them by the 
government sha!l be repaid from their labour in the colony, by atopping a reason- 
able proportion of their earnings until the advance be liquidated. With ordina- 
ry emigrants this arrangement is nut easily enforced, because there is no privity 
between the master who employs the labourers and the loca! government which 
has to get its payment out of their earnings ; but with a body of convicts, whose 
labour would be under control, the same difficulty would not exist—especially a 
body of selected and tractable convicts like those who, on this plan, would be 
the ovly class exported by the government. } 


COMMERCIAL TREATY BETWEEN AUSTRIA AND 





his widow, who is described as a person of extraordinary perseverance and ener- 


more effectual than transportation bas been in deterring from crime, the number ; gy; by the business of a shop, which a stall capital was sufficient to carry on, 


she was enabled to bring up her children in comfort and credit. Mr. Hume's 
original education consisted simply of reading, writing, accounts, and an elemen- 
tary knowledge of Latin; and with these scanty stores he was apprenticed to a 
surgeon in Montrose, with whom he served for three years. During 1793, and 
two following years, he attended the medical classes in the University of Edin- 
burgh, and was then admitted a member of the College of Surgeons in that city, 
In 1799, he made a voyage to India ; and after a lapse of a twelve-month, after 
his return, he was admitted a member of the London College of Surgeons. 
With an experience derived from practice, in the East India Company's Naval 
Service, Mr. Hume proceeded in 1799, to Bengal, being placed on the medica} 
establishment there. Having made himself acquainted with the Native lan- 
guage, perceiving how advantageous it would be, in the year 1803, when the 
Company's army took the field against the Mahrattas, Mr. Hume was attached 
to the division under Major General Powell, which marched from Allahabad into 
Bundelcund ; his acquisition of the native dialects were now rewarded : an in- 
terpreter being required, Hume was selected. He filled the offices of pay-mas- 
ter and post-master of the troops ; other duties of a profitable nature were oc- 
casionally confided to him to which not merely honours but considerable emolu- 
ments were attached. In the peace of 1807, Hume returned to England. In 
1809, he determined on making a tour of minute observation thioughout the 
United Kingdom, and actually visited every place of manufacturing celebrity in 
England, Ireland and Scotland, He afterwards devoted the years 1810 and 
1811 to travels of observation in Spain and Portugal, in Turkey, Greece, Egypt, 
the Ionian Islands, Sicily, Malta, Sardinia, &c. He was now from the extent 
of his experience and information, and the solidity of his fortune, qualified to fill 
with effect, a seat in the Legislature—the seat for Weymouth being rendered 
vacant, Mr. Hume was elected for that borough in 1812, and sat on the Tory 
side of the House. To tire him is impossible, and to baffle him effectually and 
finally, is next to impossible. A repulse is thrown away upon him; he returns 
to the charge unconscious of it. He is never deterred by difficulties, never 
daunted by ill success, never ashamed to repeat for a hundredth time, a proposi- 
tion which a large majority has declared to be unreasonable—and is never weary 
of detail.” —Saunder’s Living Reformers. 


EEE 
THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON. 

The Duke of Wellington has attained a name implying the highest range 
and the largest compass of human faculties in action and in counsel—that of 
a warrior-statesman. Te achieve this compound name has been most rare 
in the annals of mankind. It is the lot, all but invariably, of some favoured 
individual, after the lapse of ages.—He has been called at home and abroad, 
the most favoured and fortunate of men. The same was said of all those at 
least in their life time, who started from the mass into high relief and an as- 
cendant position. Butit is no longer said of the Duke of Wellington; and he is 
perhaps a single example of this justice from contemporaries without atoning for 
his superiority by the last proof of his being mortal as themselves.— Yet was there 
truth in the assertion that he was peculiarly fortunate. This may be said without 
detracting from his character or his glory. He was fortunately reserved for that 
crisis of the struggle between legitimist Europe and revoiutionary France, when 
revolution was losing and feudalism was recovering vigour; when the 
right arm of France was engaged in combat with another distant and gigan- 
tic foe; when the French People, long exhausted of the enthusiasm and 
elasticity of the republican spirit, began to lose even the martial impulse 
of their military erganisation ; when the Emperor of the Freich was actual- 
ly distracted, and on the eve of being overpowered by numbers.—He wae 
still more fortunate. Had the war of Europe ended with the first abdica- 
ti8n of Napoleon—without the marvellous episode of “the hundred days” 
—his glory would have been equivocal or incomplete. The re-appearance 
of Napoleon on the throne of France brought him to the test of a trial in the 


| field against the only man of the age to whomhe could be compared without 


injustice, a warrior, ranking with the Alexanders, the Hannibals, and the Cwsars. 
The constituent elements of the Duke of Welliugton’s intellectual power suggest 
opposition rather than resemblance between him and Napoleon. There are ob- 





GREAT BRITAIN. 
The Paris journals of Thursday furnish us with the text of the commercial | 
treaty lately entered into between this country and Austria. It is founded on the 
principle of reciprocity, and gives durability to the existing convention of De- | 
cember 1829. The fourth article provides for {ft free navigation of the Danube, | 
which one day will become a most important object with reference either to | 
Russia or to the Ottoman Porte. All the Austrian vessels proceeding from ports 
on the Danube are to enjoy in Great Britain the same privileges as if they came | 
direct from Austrian ports; and British shipping, proceeeing to those places, are 
in like manner to be as free as if they entered Austrian ports. This freedom 
of the Danube includes Galacz. The treaty is to be in vigour ten years :— 

1. From the day of the ratification of this treaty the ships of the two Powers, 
on entering or quitting the ports of the other respectively, siall in future pay 
only such duties as are imposed by each on the ships of its own nation. 

2. All productions of the States of the Emperor of Austria, including those 
which are exported to the north by the Elbe, and to the east by the Danube, 
which may be brought into the ports of the United Kingdom of Great Britain 

| and Treland ; and all the produce of the soil and industry of Great Britain im- 
ported into the ports of the Emperor of Austria, shall reciprocally enjoy the same 
privileges and immunities. 

| 3. All articles which are not the produce of the soil or indus‘ry of the domains | 

of the contracting powers, but which are regularly imported from the ports of 

Austria into those of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, Malta, 

Gibraltar, and the other possessions of her Britannic Majesty, shall be liable ouly | 

to such duties and charges as would be imposed upon them if they were im- | 
ported in British vessels. Her Brittannic Majesty grants to the commerce and 
navigation of Austria all the advantages insured by the two Acts of Parliament, | 
of 28th August, 1833, tothe ships and produce of the United Kingdom and its 
possessions, and those enjoyed by the most favoured nat'ons. 

4. All Austrian vesseis from the ports of the Danube, including Galacz as 
well as their cargoes, may enter the ports of Great Britain and her possessions 
in the same manuer as if they came direct from the ports of Austria, and reci- 
procally all English vessels and their cargoes shall enter and depart from the 
ports of Austria with the same immunities as Austrian vessels 

5. Considering that English vessels coming direct fiom other countries may | 
enter the ports of Austria under this treaty, without paying any other cuties 
than those to which Austrian vessels are liable, the productions of the soil and 
industry of those parts of Asia and Africa which are within the Straits of Gib 
raltar, and which after being carried in a right line into the ports of Austria, are 
thence sent in Austrian vessels to the ports of Great Britain, shall enjoy the 
same advantages as if they had been imported by English vessels into the Aus- | 
trian ports. 

6. ATi articles of commerce imported or exported into or from the ports of | 

the contracting countries under the flags cf either, whether in British or Aus 
| trian bottoms, are tobe subjectigd to the:duties and premiums. 

7. All goodSiPhtn¥ frtin &ithke* country af’ to be’subjected to the same duties | 
on re-exportation. 

8. The Governments of the two States undertake not to enquire into the 
| origin of the products introduced into the ports of either. 
| 9. With regard to trade with the East Indies in Austrian bottoms, the same 
| privileges are grantéd by England to Austria as to the most favoured nations, but | 

under the same conditions and legal prescriptions. 

10. The treaty does not apply to coasting navigation and trade between the 
ports of the same State in vessels belonging to the other of the two contracting | 
States, as far as regards the transport of passengers and goods, because this navi- | 

| gation and trade are reserved to ratives of each country respectively. 

| 11. The vessels and subjects of the contracting Persons, in their trade and | 
| navigation, are to enjoy reciprocally all the rights and privileges of the most fa- | 
voured nations in the ports of either; that is to say, Austria is to have in the | 





| 





breaking off old acquaintances, and giving a taste for employment, and some de-| United Kingdom and all British possessions _the full advantage of the Navigation 
gree of skill in working. In England, where this system is proposed as the| Act, passed April 28, 1833 ; and of another Act, of the same date, for regulat- 
punishment for those offences next after capital ones, the \owest degree of it ing the tuade of the foreign possessions of England; or of any future Acts or 


should be such as to inspire considerably more dread than any iraprisonment with 


Orders in Covncil to the same effect ; and England is to have in Austrian ports 


which the public has long been familiar. On the other hand. five or six years of | all advantages insured by treaties to other Powers. The two Powers also bind | 
solitary confinement may be expected to produce the fullest effect in the way of | themselves not to grant any favours and privileges of trade and navigation to the | 


reformation which can ever be expected ; and a longer term, at least if inflicted | subjects of other Powers which shall not at the same time be granted to Austrian 


for first offences, might perhaps, in this country, be apt to convert horror at the | and British subjects reciprocally ; either gratuitously or upon equivalent compen. | 
punishment into compassion for the criminal. Perhaps, then, from two to six | sation, according to the nature of the privileges so granted to other Powers. 
years might be taken as the limits of the terms of confinement, and four years 12. The arrangement of the treaty concluded at Paris on the 5th of Nov., 


as the average.” 


1815, betweenthe Courts of Austria, Great Britian, Prussia, and Russia, for the 


Now suppose a certain number of convicts to have fulfilled the term of their | trade of the Ionian Islands, continues in force. 


imprisonment. ‘Those of them who have any chance of being re-admitted int¢ 


| 
) 13. The present treaty, which replaces that of the 21st of December, 1829, 


any decent employment or fellowship at home will be very few ; the rest will be} between the Austrian and British Governments, is to remair in force until the | 


wholly without any honest means of maintenance. If all these last were turn 


| 
;| 3lst of December, 1848, and after that time for twelve months from the date 


| 

ed loose, as is now the case with convicts who have been sentenced to short | when one of the contracting powers shall signify to the other its intention of | 
, ~ ' | 2 7g 7 s 

terms of imprisonment, this country would be infested with very many more limiting the duration of the treaty. At the expiration of such twelve months | eral, commanding the operation against Circas ia, and the officers of that people, 


offenders. of the worst class, than at present; because, the present practice be 


ing to transport them tothe number of about 4000 in each year, it is found that 14 


the difficulty of a homeward passage, and the attractions of an Australian resi 
dence, reduce to a Very small amount the numbers who actually reappear in Eng 
land. If then we suppose a long imprisonment here to be substituted for imme 
diate transportation, we shall be bound to make some provision against the evi 


which Euglish society will suffer from the greater reflux of prisouers set a 


large. It is not to be inferred, however, that, because 4009 are annually trans- 


ported, 4000 will be annually sentenced to, and released from, the proposed im 


-! after the reception of such notice, the treaty is to cease to be of effect 

The treaty is to be ratified, and the ratifications exchanged within one 
-| month, or sooner if possible Done at Vienna, July 3, 1838 

: (Signed) METTERNICH, 

Frevertcx James Laue 

] LL — 

t JOSEPH HUME 

“ Joseph Hume was born in Montrose, in the year 1777 ; his father the cap- 
- | tain of a trading vessel, died, leaving a numerous young family to the charge of 











servable in his career none of those improvised movements, those flashes of 
thought and enterprise which are called, and perhaps really are, inspirations of 
genius. Instead of them he appears endowed witha coup d'ail the most steady 
aud sagacious—limited indeed, but only by being severely practical—decisive, 
rapid, unflinching execution; moral courage and confidence, which triumph 
could not depress ; a frame of mind so strong as not to relax or weaken, how- 
ever constant and severe the tension ; anda frame of body capable of meeting 
the demands upon it. He is open to the reproach of faults, inseparable, 
perhaps, from a genius so constituted. He would trust too exclusively to the 
calculated agencies of mere physical force, without taking into account the 
moral, the ideal, the imaginative. The landing of Napoleon from Elba, at Antibes, 
with a handful of men; would have been pronounced by him madness —the no- 
tion of Napoleon's recovering the imperial sceptre by the electric influence of 
his presence, and mere words upon masses of men, would have been scouted by 
by him asa chimera. He knows rot how to esiimate and play upon imaginations 
and the passions—how to estimate and defer to opinion; he would actuate 
masses only by the agencies of severe reason and material force—and bis con- 
fidence in those agencies errs not only in being exclustve but in being overcharg- 
ed.—According to the best military authorities among the French themselves, 
Napoleon alone was able to grasp and wield the combined masses of an army of 
100,000 men —The same grasp and force of «military genius might, and doubt- 
less would, be denied the Duke of Wellington, if he had not proved it in his last 
battle—and against Napoleon—if he had not fought and won the battle of Water- 
lvo.— Month/y Chronicle. 
——— 

By the Gl.dwtor from London. 

is Lhe intention of her Majesty's Government very con- 
siderably to augment the navy, with the view of reinforcing the British fleets on 
the Mediterranean, the Indian, and also other stations. Orders have been sent 
to the dockyards to this effect, and the enrollinent of men is, we are assured, in 
active progress. The position of affairs in the East is stated to be the main 
cause of the reporied large ivcrease in the navy. 


We understand that it 


The Turkish government is 
now actively eyBaged in increasing its fleet, by purchase of steam boats in this 
country thrar = ageuts Tt 1s, we believe, strictly true, that the fleet of the 
Sultan iv to be commanded by British naval officers of known experience.— 
[ London Observer. ] 

London, Nov. 10.—Money, both for commercial purposes and on the Stock 
Exchange, continues extremely easy, and it appears frou the contents of the com- 
mercial letters received from the manufacturing districts, within these last few 
days, that the same difficulty of employing loose capital prevails throughout, 

The Royal William steam ship errived at Liverpool on the 5th ult. and the in- 
telligence she carried out of the determination of Lord Durham tu quit Canada, 
had elicited animadversion. 

The Royal Will:am.— We have been favored with a copy of the log kept on 
board this steamer on her homeward bound voyage. The most material informa- 
tion is that which relates to the distance steamed each day, which are as fol- 
lows :— 

October 21st, 135 miles; 224 180; 23d 209; 24th, 197; 25th, 185; 26th, 
190; 27th, —— ; 28th, 210; 29th 210; 30th, 223; Bist, 224. Nov. lst, 245; 
2d, 230; 3d, 214; 4th, 245; Sth, 205 During the last four or five days the 
vessel encountered heavy gales.—[Liverpoo] Standard. } 

The American Trade.—We congratulate our fellow-townsmen upon the pros- 
pect of a very improved state of trade between this country and America during 
the ensuing winter. It was stated by one of our most active merchants ata 
public dinner last week that orders to the amount of, at least £100°000 were 
received by the Great Western when she arrived from her October trip across 
the Atlantic —[ Birmingham Advertiser. ] 

A steam packet ship Company was organizing in London, for the purpose of 
establishing a line of steam ships on the western coast of South America, from 
Valparaiso to Panama, connected with a line from England and the Isthmus of 
Panama, which it was alleged would shorten the intercourse with the western 
coast of South America, by fully two thirds of the time uow required to make 
a passage to the Pacific Ocean, by the route of Cape Horn. 

The Protocols, about Belgium and Holland, it is stated have reached their end. 
The twenty-four articles, it is reported, are maintained with respect to the terri- 


| tory, and to the debt forthe future. The arrears due by Belgium are remitted. 


France, England, and Russia are charged to enforce the strict sanction of these 
conditions, if it is not effected voluntarily. 

Prince Lovis Napoleon Bonaparte is travelling through England, and receives 
the most marked attention, not only from the nobility, but from the populace. 

The French Chamber of Peers and Deputies was summoned to meet on the 
17th instant. 

The war in Spain has assumed a more bloody and ferocious character; but 
still nothing decisive has occurred in that country. 

The papers before us contain a correspondence between the Russian Gen- 


which if authentic, is the first positive proof we have seen, that the British Go- 
veroment had taken part with the Circassians in their struggle with Russia. The 
Circassians reject ail the proposals of Russia 
The latest accounts from Constantinople, which reach to the 17th inatant, 
| contain nothing to justify the alarming tnt lligence communicated a few days 
ago, as very eaclosive, by a morning contemporary, who at times appears gifted 
with the faculty of second sight to 4 most marvellous extent This is one way 
certainly of insuring a priority of intelligence, and a lucky guess now and then 
is apt to tempt to the renewal of the veiture ; but at present, even were Russia 
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disposed to hazard 8 war with England, the season, we are inclined to believe, is 
so far advanced that a Ruesian fleet passing the Bosphorus, would be forced to 
winter in the Mediterrean, or to take and keep Constantinople, for in case of 
an unsuccessful engagement with the English, the Russian ports iff the Black 
Sea might easily be frozen up before their sbips could return thither There 
will be no war this winter. This is our firm persuasion. And this time neat 
year, we trust, we shall have the same consoling prospect before us.—[Lon- 
don Courier.) F 

The misconception of some of our contemporaries renders it necessary to 
observe, that the English fleet which has proceeded to South America has 
done 89 with the most friendly intentions. Mr. Pakenham 1s instructed upon 
his arrival to put himself in immediate and amicable relations with the French 
Admiral -—{Ministerial paper. } 

War-Office, Nov. 9.—Scots Fusilier Gds.: Lt. and Capt. P. F. W. Ca:np- 
bell, to be Capt. and Lt.-Col. by pur. y Norval, who rets.; Ens. and Lt. J. H. 
Blair, to be Lt. and Capt. by pur. v. Campbell; G. A. Constantine Earl of Mul- 
grave to be Fins. and Lt by pur. v. Blair.—Ist Regt. of Ft.: Ens. J. M‘Court to 
be Adj. v. Heaton, who rets. the Adjcy only.—3d Ft.: Ens W. J. Dorchill to be 
Lt. without pur. v. Whitworth, dec.; Ens. R. H. Gale, to be Lt. by pur. v. Dor- 
chill, whose prom. by pur. has not taken place; Eos. W. D. Hilton, from the 
9th Regt. of Ft. to be Ens. v. Gall_—6th Ft. Ens. E. J. Blanckley, to be Lieut. 
without pur. v. English‘ dec.; Ens. G. Finlay, from the 39th Regt. of Ft, to be 
Ens. v. Blanckley.—9th Ft... C. S. Gaynor, Gent, to be Eds, without pur. v 
Hilton app. to the 3d Regt. of Ft —334 Et. : M. T. Reid, from the b y. Unatt. 
to be Maj. v. Sir E. Brackenbury, whe exc. Capt T. Savage, from the h.p. of 
14th Regt of Ft. tobe Capt. v. Reld, prom —34th Ft. : W. H. Loftus, Gent. 
to be Ens. by pur. v. Litchfield who rets —39th Ft. : O. W. Gray, Gent, to be 
Ens. without pur. v. Finlay, appointed to the 6th Regt. of Ft —40th Ft.—Lt. 
Cc. M. Wilson, from the 86th Regt. of Ft. to be Lt. v. Bowen, whoexcs.— 
44th Ft. Ens. F, J. C. Nortye, from the 85th Regt. of Ft. to be Ens. v. Shel- 
ton, promoted in the 9th Regt. of Ft- S. Swinton, Gent to be Ens. by pur. v. 
Mitchell, app. to the 96th Regt. of Ft —57 Ft.-Enus. Geo. Henry Hunt, to be 
Lt. by pur., v. Darling, prom; Loftus Cassidy, Gent., to be Ens., by pur., v. 
Hunt.—64:h Fc.-Statf-Asst.-Sur. Rob. Keith Kynoch, to be Asst.-Sur., v. Outa- 
way, who exc.—S80th Ft.-Capt. Win. Harvey Christie to be Maj., by pur., v. 
Bowler, who rets.; Lt. Chas Stewart, from the Llth Igt. drags, to be Capt., by 
pur., v. Christie.—85th Ft -Lt. Thomas Montgomery M'Neill Hamilton to be 
Capt. by pur, v. Coryton, who rts.; Eus. Compton Chas. Domville to be Lt., by 
pur., v. Hamilton ; Patrick Win. Sydenham Ross, Gent., to be Ens, by pur., 
v. Domville; Chaz. Kemeys Kemeys Tynte, Gen’ , to be Ens., by pur., v. For- 
tye, appointed to the 44th Regt. of Fi —86th Ft., Lt. Hugh Thos. Bowen, 
from the 40th Regt. of Ft., to be Lt.,v. Wilson, who echg.—24th Ft, Lt. Ro- 
bert M’Cleverty to be Capt., by pur., v Acklom, who rets; Eus. Edw. Morris, 
to be Lt., by pur., v. M'Cleverty ; Gilbert Mabon, Gent., to be Ens , by pur., v 
Morris. —Unattached, Brevt. Major Thos. Reid, from the 33d Regt. of Ft. to be 
Major without pur.—Hospital Staff, Assist. Surg. Jas. Cuthbert Ottaway, from 
the 64 Regt. of Ft. to be Assist. Surg to the forces, v. Kynoch, who echg.— 
Memorandum, the Christian names of Ens. Wade, of the 3lst Regt. of Ft., are 
Thomas Francis. 








UPPER CANADA.—PUBLIC MEETING AT WATER- 
TOWN. 


CANADIAN AFFAIRS—GREAT MEETING AT THE COURT HOUSE. | 


Pursuant to notice given from the bench, on Tuesday last, a meeting was held 
atthe Court House, on the evening of that day, to take into consideration the 
condition of the unfortunate prisoners now in confinement at Fort Henry, King- 
ston, and to adopt energetic, efficient, but pacific measures to correct public 
Opinion, tn relation to Canadian affairs—to allay public excitement along the 
frontier, and, by all lawful and proper means, to prevent the invasion of the Ca- 
nadas by an armed force of American citizens, while the governments of the 
United States and Great Britain are at peace 

Col. Baker stated farther that he found the Canadian authorities were much 
better acquainted with the plans and operations of the patrivts in their secret 


lodges ‘han he was, they having derived correct information from the prisoners | 


and from their secret agents, who had been employed for that special purpose 
during the last summer and autumn. He also siated that the sheriff of King- 
ston bad very kindly expended the money forwarded to the prisoners, for their 
benefit, keeping an account of the same; and that rhe prisoners were now in 
much need of farther assistance from their friends on this side. 

The meeting was addressed by J. A. Spencer, Esq. of Wtica, Judge Gridley, 
the Hon. Samuel Beardsley, attorney general, the Hon. Richard Hulbert, Hon. 
T. C. Crittenden, Cal. Camp, William Sinith, Esq, andthe Hon Daniel Ward- 
well. These gentlemen, in spirited addresses, urged the great necessity of dis- 
abusing the public mind in relation to Canadian affaires —the importance of re 
garding our own laws and the rights of others—the absolute necessity of speak- 


ing oul in a voice that will be respected at home and abroad, and to adopt the | 


most rational measures to mit gate the fate of those young men, now standing on 
the very borders of the tomb 

A committee of seven was then appointed to draft resolutions, and a collec- 
tion of sixty five dollars taken up forthe benetit of the prisoners, and the meet- 
ing adjourned to Wednesday evening at the American. 

At the adjourned meeting on Wednesday evening a farther sum of $75 was 

collected, and the following resolutions were adopted, 
_ Resolved, That we regard the preservation of peace with Great Britain as all 
Important to the best interests of the American and British nations; but that 
we have no reason to expect its long continuance, unless our citizens refrain from 
hostile invasiozs of, or intermeddling with, her territories. 

Reso'ved, That we feela dex p-seated desire to maintain and preserve the 
greatest freedom of intercuurse and the most friendly relations with our neighbors 
of Canaia, and thatthe best evidence we can give of our siucerity will be to do 
unto them as they do untous ;—leave them to enjoy the government of theirown 
choice 

Resvlved, That the inhabitants ef our froutier are loudly called upon by eveiy 
consideration of justice and soand policy, to exert themselves to the utmost of 
their power, to prevent all hostile invasions into the neighboring Canadian pro- 
vices, by Lands of armed men from our borders : and that we pledge ourselves to 


our Government and to each other, faithfully and fearlessly to discharge this sa- 
cred and tco long neglected duty. 


) 
' 


Resvived, That aby movements injurious to Canada, are open, flagrant viola- 
tious alice of international law—of the enactments of the Congress of the United 
States, and of the Canadian Provincial Parliament ; and that our ministerial offi- 
cers, civil inagistrates and ju licial tribunals, shoald be vigilant and proinpt to arrest 
and ready to condemn any aad every viviator of our laws. 


Reso'ved, That there is too much reason to believe that many of our citizens | 


have formed themselves into secret lodges or societies, under the sanction of ex- 
tra judicial oaths, for the purpose of promo ing the organization aud armament of 


bands of men to invade the Cavadas; and that we earnestly call upon these mis- | oy the Lower Canada border. 


guided citizens every where and at once to disband. 


Resolved, That we regard the late attack upon Prescott as characterized alike | 


y 


by rashness, weakness and foily ; aud 


; that while we pointedly rebuke and con- 
demn those engagedin it, we feel called upon to express our solemn conviction 
that most, if not all, of them were influenced by misrepresentation, and acting 
nnder a delusion as strong and unaccountable as it bas been disastrous and fatal, 
without any feelings of hostility towards our Canadian neighbors, but under the 
expectation and belief, that 1astead of fighting with, they would be hailed by 
them as the champions of liberty, and received with open arms and heartfelt | 
grautud> 

Resolved, That we, in common with all our countrymen, feel a deep commi- 
Stration for our misguided citizens captured near Prescott, and now in confive- 
mest at Port Henry, in Canada, and that while we acknowledge the right of the 
ProViscial authorities to condemn according to the laws of their country ; in the 
exercise of this authority we hope to see justice tempered with mercy; and ex- 
pect to behold magnanimous treatinent towards these unfortunate men, worthy of 
a brave and generous people. 
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TOLONTO ADDRESS TO THE GOVERNOR. 

We invite our readers’ attention to the following Reply of his Excellency Sir 
Geo. Arthur to an Address presented to him by the Mayor and Common Coun- 
cil of Toronto, having for jxs object, principally, the bringing under His Excellen- 
cy’s notice the extrd0Minary assertion in Van Buren’s Proclamation ‘that dis- 
turbances had broken 6,¢ anew in different parts of the two Canadas."" The 
Reply is characterized by %ir George's usual good sense.— Montreal Courier. 

REPLY 
4 Corporation, 
Your Address, conveying, &$ It eyes, in the most forcible and flattering terms 
your approbation of the measures pure 


| 


| 


Mr. Mayor and Gentlemen of ti. 





ued by me, under the novel aud trying cir- | 





| The military force of the United States, on the frontier, is insufficient—anc 











diate recourse to those defensive preparations which seemed best calculated to ar- 
rest the threatened danger, or effectually to repel it should it actually arise ; and 
though my measures did not wholly succeed in deterring the Brigands from 
their meditated design of invading our Frontier, I have yet the’great satisfaction 
of knowing that their plans have in several instances been counteracted, and the 
nefarious invasions which have actually taken place, have resulted in the defeat, 
disgrace, and almost total destruction of the banditti engaged inthem; whilst 
they have afforded to our gallant Militia fresh opportunities for the display of 
that bravery and fervent attachment to their Civil Institutions of which they had 
previously given the most convincing proofs. . 

It is as you justly observe, most probable that, however willing many unprin- 
cipled and rapacious men may have been to come into this Province, and to 
share in the plunder of its inhabitants, they would hardly have ventured to em- 
bark in so hazardous an undertaking, had they not deceived themselves with the 
expectation of being joined by numerous disoffected persons in it; and under 
this view of the subject, itis doubly gratifying to reflect, that they have not 
in fact been joined by a solitary individual. 

This signal disappointment of their hopes, leads irresistibly to one of the two 
foliowing inferences : either, there is much less disaffection in the Province 
than they would have it believed—or, as is frequently the case among associates 
in crime—promises have not been kept between the conspirators. — 

Whichever of these inferences we may adopt as the just one, it supplies mat- 
ter for the greatest congratulation to all the lovers of peace, and opens a cheer- 
ing prospect of the early return of this Province toa state of security and 
tranquillity. 

In answer to your inquiry, ‘“Whether any facts have come to my knowledge, 
or any circumstances taken place in Upper Canada whieh would warrant the as- 
sertion in the Proclamation of the President of the Unived States, that distur- 
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press, we were not even guilty of it—for the word rebellion, asapplied to Upper 
Canada, does not appear throughout the whole article, although the word invasion 
does four times—and the whole transaction at Prescott is described as an invasion 
by persons from the United States. But in order to fasten a charge on us, the To- 
ronto Patriot and its correspondent Milesius, absolutely had the villany to make 
agarbled extract from the Albion, and to insert the word “ rebellion” them- 
selves! The honest gentlemen then proceeded to pour out upon usa full column 
of low abuse, for using a word that we did not use, and which cannot be found 
in all we wrote on the day of the month aforesaid ! 

Almost any rational person would say that such attacks are impotent, and that 
it is beneath us to make any reply to them, especially when it is known that they 
proceed from selfish motiyes, and a jealousy of the large circulation enjoyed by 
the Albion in Canada. This is undoubtedly true, but as the article in the Pa- 
triot might have an injurious effect where the Albion is not seen,we have deemed 
it prudent to devote some attention to it. We have also received sundry letters 
—some abusive others friendly, which renders it proper to come to a fair under- 
standing with our readers in that quarter. 1t seems that our remarks on the 
President's Message and Proclamation were not sufficiently severe! As respects 
the Proclamation we agree with Sir George Arthur in believing that tbe expres- 
sion ‘disturbances have broken out in both the Canadas,” was inadvertent ; and 
as respects the Message of the Chief Magistrate to Congress—what right have 
we to assail with unseemly language, a document that contains nothing offensive 
to Great Britain or her Colonies ? Had we the bad policy—the bad taste, and 
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bances had broken out anew in different parts of the fwo Canadas!” I unhesi- 
tatingly reply, that Jam not aware of any And so much struck was I with the 
inaccuracy of this allegation, that I did not fail to invite the early attention of 
Her Majesty’s Minister at Washington to it, for the purpose of informing the 
Government of the United States of the very material mistake into which the 
President had been drawn; a mistake certainly of no slight importance, as furnish- 
ing some kind of pretext, however unjustifiable that pretext may be, for the in- 
terference of the citizens of the Union in the affairs of this Province, and by 
consequence tending in some degree to lessen the enormous turpitude of their 
conduct, 

Judging, however, from the general language and tone of the Proclamation, I 
am disposed to give the President entire credit for a desire to suppress the law- 
less aggressions of a portion of the American population; and to maintain the 
relations of amity which have happily for a long time past subsisted between the 
two Nations; and [ have no difficulty whatever in ascribing the mistake into 
which the President has fallen, to the false and scandalous misrepresentations 
of the situation of this Province, and of the spirit which pervades it, wilfully 
propagated throughout the States by a licentious portion of the Press. 

Te the same canse I likewise am willing to attribute the delusions which have 
been practised on many American citizens, who can scarcely be supposed to have 
been influenced by the detestable motives of rapine which it has now been plain- 
ly brought to light have governed the mass of the Brigands, and who appear to 
have been drawn into a disgraceful connection with them, by giving credit to 
| many calumnious aspersions on the conduct of Great Britain towards Her Majes- 
| ty's Canadian Subjects, and by a totally erroneous idea of the disposition and 
sentiments of the Inbabitants of this Province. 

Since, then, the delusion must quickly yield to the irresistible voice of truth 
which ‘ frumpet-tongued” now proclaims the bulk of our population to be deeply 
attached to their Constitution, and devotedly loyal! to their Sovcreign, is 13 1ea- 
sonable to hope that the better class of American citizens wi!l hasten to withdraw 
themselves from the unhallowed enterprise to which they have rasbly lent aid, 
| and that the lawless Banditti, on being deprived of that aid, to stir up insurrec- 
| tion and to plunder the inhabitants of Upper Canada, which they ought never to 
| have received, wlll become incapable of inflicting on this Community any further 
injury. 








I seize upon this opportunity again to urge my must anxious desire, that the 
spirit of forbearance which has been observed by the Government throughout this 
tragedy may be followed by the whole body of the people, and that whilst the 
Banditti that have fallen into our hands are made to answer to the offended Laws 


of tue Province, you will leave it to your Queen and to your Country to redress | 


those great wrougs, which 1 am persuaded all Europe will assert have been 
| done to the peaceable inhabitants of Upper Canada, and which, it is my con- 
| 

with abhorrence, and regard as a most flagrant 
| principles 


violation of their own constitutional 
Geo. ARTHUR 


} 


Marrie 


on Christmas morning at Christ Charch, by the Rev. Mr. Peck, George F. 
sing, Esq, to Miss Elizabeth Josephine Cox, all of this city. 


| Office. 


| 
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Exchange at New York on London, 60 days, 9 a 9} per cent prem. 
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NEW YORK, SATURDAY, DECEMBER 29, 1838. 


By the Gladiator from London, we have received iatelligence to the 10th ult. 


Extracts will be found under the proper head,—but they are not very impor- 
tant. 





CANADA. 
The outrage at Windsor by the Patriots of Detroit is at an end—the defeat- 
cd Brigands who fled to the woods, having wholly dispersed, are no more to be 
seen. A Court Martial is organizing at London, for the trial uf the prisoners, all 


of whom must be found guilty, as they were taken with arms in their hands upon 
British ground. 


| 


But although this attack, as well as that upon Prescott, and the insurrectiou in 
Lower Canada, have been totally and disgracefully defeated, yet it must not be 

| supposed that the gameis yet up. We have repeatedly said, and we again say 
it, that the seeds of ** patriotism "as it is called, are too deeply and extensively 
sown on the frontier, and even into the heart of the Union, to be easily suppress- 
|ed. It is painfulto uz to be again the herald of bad news, but we know that 
movements are again going on that call for increased vigilance on the part of the 
| Canadian authorities. McKenzie, one of the Nelsons, Dodge, and others have 
| proceeded to the West ; and fresh demonstrations may also be expected ere long 
Sir Jolin Colborne, if we mistake not, is aware of 
this, or why would the order relative to passports be issued ! That measure was 
not resorted to during either of the former insurrections, yet it is deemed necessary 


now when all opposition is, apparently, crushed ! 


The whole scene is a p ainful 
one, and almost leads us to the conviction that war is inevitable sooner or later. 


} 


A 


if it 
cannot be increased fromthe paucity of the military establishment, Congress is 
bound to augment the national army. of 
these border outrages has as yet been mooted in either House during this session. 

M. Bedard one of the suspended Canada Judges, sailed for England in the 
Siddons, on Wednesday, to lay his complaints before Lord Glene! 


We do not observe that the subject 


' 
his lordship will give the “ patriot’? an appointment in Newfoundland. 

We are happy to learn that the report of the assassination of Sir Allan McNab 
is unfounded. It would appear, however, that the crime was meditated, as b 
carriage was stopped by armed ruffians who demanded him, but he was fortunate- 
ly not within it. 


Perhaps 


Is 


The fate of Captain Usher no dvabt awaited him. When are 
these atrocities to end? 

We have inserted elsewhere the reply of Sir George Arthur to the citizens of | 
Toronto, who nad addressed him regarding a passage in the President's late 
proclamation, wherein it is affirmed “that disturbances had broken out anew in 
both the Canadas.” 


The reply like all the documents from the pen of Sir 


George is clear, vigorous, and to the point,—and denounces with proper indigna- 
tion the atrecious proceedings of the frontier 

. Deans | 
the expression complained of was used inadvertently, aud gives the Presideut } 


aue 


viction, the respectable citizens of the United States must now look upon | 


. e - _ “o sac | 
Twenty-five cents will be given for No. 23, Vol. 6, New Series, for the Albion at this 


| 
| 
| 


| oower 


: “ 
His Excellency however thinks | 


the bad manuers—to run a muck against every public officer in the United 
States whose opinions do not square with our own, in what a predicament should 
| We soon find outselves? What gentleman of either nation could we call upon 
| for countenance and friendship, when we had departed from the principles of 
gentlémen ourselves? The Albion, it should be remembered, has never aban- 
doned its national characteristics ; it is an Eaglish paper upon American ground ; 
—we are here in the capacity of strangers and aliens, and should we not con- 
duct ourselves with the decorum that becomes us in the position we have 
chosen to occupy! Should we not respect the authorities that have protected 
| us ?—return, at least, the courtesy we have received! We have promised no 
allegiance to the United States—remain unnaturalized, and what title have we to 
load with obloquy those authorities—those institutions, and that Government 
which has thrown its shield before us without the equivalent of allegiance! 

But although we have always been thus respectful to the American authorities, 
we have not been unmindful ef Canadian. interests. We have espoused the loyal 
party throughout our whole career—we have denounced the rebels in uumeasur- 
ed terms, from Papineau to McKenzie, including the editor of the Toronto Pa- 
triot himself, when he was a radical and mal content. We have denounced also 
in language as strong as we are capable of using. the scandalous proceedings on 
the frontier—the wicked and profligate intentions of those invaders who call 
themselves patriots, and the diabolical villains who now seek to effect by mid- 
night assassination what they cannot accompiish in the open field and in fair fight. 
We have on no occasion omitted to vindicate England and her institutions, to 
maintain the noble character of the British people, and to cherish for our great 
country the adoration and unquenchable love that have animated us frem our 
| birth to the present hour. 


Let us go back to first principles, and see what we pledged ourselves to perform 
in the first Prospectus—now seventeen years ago. By referring to that paper we 


find in it the following passages :— 

“The Editor pledges himself that nothing shall appear in The ALBron to de- 
rogate from the high respect due to the Government and the authorities of the 
Nation, confessedly derived from a common origin with his own.” 

And again. 


“Tt shall be the immutable character of the Albion to abstain from all invi- 
| dious national and personal allusions, from all acrimonious controversies in the 
| politicalarena. And it will be the Editor’s constant endeavour to maintain as far 
| as in him les, the cordiil good-will and unanimity which are now so happily pre- 
| valent between the two countries, whose interests are consolidated by a peace, 
| never, he trusts, to be again interrupted.”— Prospectus of the Albion 1822. 
| This was written by our worthy friend, Dr. Fisher, now of Quebec, and we 
adopted the sentiments at his departure. We ask him, and we ask the reading 
public of the United States, as well as df the colonies, if we have not faithfully 
observed them? 


What possible benefit can be derived to the Canadians—to England, or even 
ourselves, by pursuing acourse contrary to our own promises? None whatever ; 
on the contrary, it would be injurious, by destroying the influence, and authority 
for truth and accuracy which we know the Albion possesses among a large por- 
tion of the American pubic. Such a course we imagine would put the paper 
hors de combat at once. At allevents we shall not try the experiment to gratify 
the The Patriot. 

One of the Toronto clique is, we apprehend, in town, for we find ourselves as~ 
sailed after the same fashion in the Gazette of Thursday, by a writer who signs 
himself O. P. Q,and who has the modesty to say that he “blushes ” for us. 
We shall dismiss this worthy in a single line, by requesting him to read what we 
have written above, and then to blush agsin—not for us, but for his own igno- 
rance, bad taste, and impertinence. 





We shall now conclude by saying a few words to the Canadians themselves— 


not to the intelligent, respectable, and rational part, but to those hot spiriis that 
| would make us belligerents, and plunge us into difficulties that would be of no 
| possible benefit to any one except to papers jealous and envious of our suc- 
cess. 

First, then, we beg to say, that this journal is under our own sole controul and 
like!y to remain so, uninfluenced by any one. 

Secondly, that all attempts to injure it, and to intimidate us Fy letters or other. 
wise, we treat with scorn and defiance. 


Thirdly, that we will not alter, retract, or apologize for une word, line, or sen 
timent we have written on the affairs of Canada, and that we shall pursue pre- 
» done 
cisely the same course that we have heretofee Cone. 
Fourthly and lastly, that those who fe dissatisfied with it are at liberty to 
withdraw their subscriptions. 
This is our ‘Declaration of Intependence,” and we intend to adhere to it. 
nan ewe rae er 
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STEAM SHIP “GREAT WESTERN "—1340 Tons. 
JAMES HOSKEN, R.N., COMMANDER, 
New York to Bristol. 
sinted to seit as follows :— 

From Bristol 
16th February, 
6th April, 

25th May, 

13th July, 


= From New York 
14th March. 
2d May. 
20th June. 
Sth August. 
3ist August, 26th September. 
10th October, 14th November 
Fare to Bristol, including wires, &c, in main Saloon and Cuddy Stat e&rooms, 36 
cuineas ($163,33), in fore or Saloon, 30 guineas ($140). Steward’s f ees £1,10, or 
$06.65. Children under 13 and servants, half price. No second class or Ss teerage pas- 
seugers taken : ‘ 
For freight and passage fron New York, apply to 
(Dec 28.) 


lower 


RICHAR ) IRVIN, 
98 I ‘cont Street. 





BUCK AND BOYCE, DENTISTS. 
E. GEDNEY,) 84 CHAMBERS STREI¢*. 
on Dentist, having discontinued his practice in New York, 


SUCCESSORS OF 


YARD—F. GEDNEY, Surge 


with t ntention of residing in Europe, begs leave to recommend his successors 
Drs. Buck and Boyce to his friends and the punlic. As he has had ample opportunity of 
ng the dental operations of Dr. J. B. Buck (by whom the business in New York 


; rincipally conducted, he takes pleasure in saying that 


rot the p 


ci 
ana 


the public will find him a 
Dec23-3m. 
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YOUNG LADY desirous of ertering into a genteel family in the « apacity of Go- 
Sive 


| credit for sincerity. —_—_ sAverness ‘ beg wos of gi ing instruction yh Se bey 1 oe hy pli es 
cumstances in which the Government o¢ ihic Province . . “a , e 13 vainting, &c. with the more common branches of educ She will give and re- 
an ‘ * this Province Las, for some time past Joseph Cardinal and Joseph Duquette were hanged at Montreal on the 21st | oui a suisfactory references. A respectable and comforta home will be a greater 
been placed. is peculiarly gratifying to my fectings |e a akan. tia aa Prt 
The favourable opinion of so respect able ' et et mee i ' 4 inst., for treason and rebel ion during the .ate insurrection | : t + fy I } i a 
’ nae tage eae . “tale @body of the enlightened and influ ag i ne ‘ ‘ |; Aj L172 g eet <5- 
ential Inhabitants of the City of Toronto, must ever be highly prized by me; | Martin Woodruff of Salina, one of the Prescott men was hanged at Kingston mages eens Pape oe 
but many co rations concur to give it addit | tl : ‘ }onthe 19ih. Sylvanus Swete of Northampton, N. Y., and Joel Peeler were to ENDERSON GREENE & CO, BOOKSELLERS AND STATIONERS, 377 Broadway, 
ly considcrations conc give it additional value at the present event- | ON the ivih. Sylvanus vete of Northampton, - = eee — | second dour below Wh New York. IL G, & Co. ha tantly for sale 
pa sy T } be alsc executed on the 22d —- mt \ le ; ’ i nt of School, Ctassical and Miscellaneous books, 
beg leave therefore, to offer to you, and throug} tender ta t} +} | , . Fa 4 & All new vi as soon as iss the press 
Pte ; ites Gerardi gh you to tender to the other We stated in our last thet the Tuvronto Pa/riot had made a scandalous assault . Por ‘ rant ] 
, Tr stat r ls 12 ‘ ito Pe é a and “ , . it e engray vy Mr. Perkins elegant and splen- 
Inhabitants of Toronto, my sincere and cordial thanks for the confidence now | ais mak y 4 : egy ype ar. Foceaas | . 
aati " ' rent acts of vy Adinit Je : . upon this Journal, founded ona fabricated quotation from oor article of the 24th Books, = © Pack d Mein Ft, —— . watwee 
CEPTSRRSS Wh TER FOREN: SONS CS Ey Aaa | . : — HENDERSON GREENE & THEODORE TRIVETT. 
Apprised of the existence of numerous and formidable Associations in many | @ November last. We were accused by the Patriot of the crime of calling - ; 
: eee ae ree . , ror TM. L. MACKENZIE.—For sale, a jndg nent obta last August against Wm. L. 
parts of the Unired States of America, for the purpose of overrunning the Ca- | the affair at Prescott, a rebellion, whereas it was only an inorston:! rifling es VW M $2237 36° Apply to Ge e @ Co. No. 13 Chambers street, 


> 1 ' . } * es r : | ach 
nadas, or, il, that were found i npractic able—of plun ic ring them, | ha i imme- i an inadvertence of this kiad night be. in the hurry of preparing ao article for the | " A 
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& He Albion, 





December 29, 








NEW SERIES OF THE ALBION. 


Several years have now elapsed since a new series of this Journal was commenc ed ; in the course of which the reserves upon each impression have become gra- 
dually diminished through the accession of subscribers, and the demand for back numbers in order to complete sets. These reserves have now become exhausted, 
and we are consequently under the necessity of bringing the present series to a close, and of commencing a new one. 

The A.sion has now nearly attained the completion of its seventeenth year, and by the liberal support of its readers, a support which has been steadily and 
continually increasing, it has been able to assume an importance in periodicals commensurate with the maturity of its existence, and the uncommon extent of its 
diffusion. To the difficulties which attended the outset of its career it may no wbe scarcely necessary to allude, yet there are many of our patrons who may per- 
haps be uaaware of the obstacles originally opposed to its establishment. The A.Bion,—purporting to be a journal dedicated to the object of conveying to the 
British resident on this cuntinent a clear insight into the politics and literature of his country, of offering to the native citizen a condensed and digested view of 
what was passing beyond his shores, and of cementing the ties which should exist between both by making them better acquainted with each other,—was com- 
menced at a period when those amicable associations now so happily existing between two great countries of the same common descent, were much weaker 
than at present we experience them; and therefore it was found that many prejudices must be overcome, and many conflicting opinions be reconciled, before 


such a confidence could be reposed in it as to give assurrance of its final success. 


The plan we adopted, and sedulously acted upon, was carefully to avoid such sub- 


jects as would be likely to occasion a collision of opinion—delicately to refrain from replying to accusation, except for the purpose of correcting manifest error 
and misapprehension, and intently to preserve ourselves from committal upon the various and numerous local subjects which had been pressed upon our attention. 
We have pursued an undeviating political course with respect to the British Empire throughout our editorial voyage, and the ensigns under which we have sailed, 
have never, we hope. been lowered or tarnished. Zealous advocates of the British constitution in its purity—neither opposing timely and judicious alterations, nor 
applauding party or violent changes, we have steered a consistent course, and, we trust, have made the port of our hopes in securing the approbation and confi- 


dence of the public. 
As literary gleaners, we have sought the fairest fields of song and story. 


We have borrowed from the garners of poetry and prose whenever we could detect 


their existence, and, in the desire of culling from every source at our command, not only “ matter of amusement, but subject of instruction”’ we have ransacked 


the page of love and the riches of modern literature, until our purpose was fairly 


accomplished in the perfection of our weekly offering. 


Totally apart from a spirit of ostentation we may assert, that the ALBion contributed, in a great degree, to impart that taste for the elegant literature of Eng- 
land which is now so prevalent ; and the most unremitting assiduity has been displayed in supplying the demand that we were among the first to encourage. 
In particular we may here mention that we have given copiously from the works of Mrs. Hemans, Miss Landon, Mrs. Jameson, Miss Austen, Mary Howitt, Mary 
Russell Mitford, Madame de Stael, Capts. Marryat, Chamier, and Glascock ; Bulwer, James, McIntosh, Lover, Poole, Dickens, Lockhart, Hook, Croker, Miller, 
Elliott, &c. &c., besides approved papers from anonymous authors; thus rendering our columns a means of introduction to the most admired writers, and, as 


we trust, causing by their diversity an agreeable melange of polite literature. 
troduction to readers on this side the Atlantic, and of contributing to foster the 


For several of these authors we claim the merit of having given their first in- 
taste for their writings which is at present so prevalent among the reading pub- 


lic. Among these we would mention in particular Mrs. Hemans, Miss Landon, Mr. (now Sir Edward) Bulwer, Capt. Marryat, &c. From the very commence- 
ment our aim has been to effect improvements, enlargements, and judicious embellishments, so as to render the ALBION every way acceptable to its readers ; 
our march has been ever onward, and our exertions constant; we may confidently assert that in quantity and quality of matter, as well as in style of execu- 
tion no periodical whatever has gone beyond us. In particular we would call attention to the plates of the New British House of Parliament, the portrait of 
the celebrated actress Miss Ellen Tree, and that of the accomplished danceuse Mdlle. Celeste, all of which have received the most unqualified approval of cri- 


tical judges. ‘To these we may add another which is nearly finished, and will appear in a very short time,—a portrait of her Majesty, Queen Victoria, executed 
in the finest style of art, and may be considered as much superior even to those which have preceded it. 


We have now therefore to announce that it is our intention to close the present series with the last number of the current volume, and commence a NEW 
SERIES with the first number of the ensuing year, which will be issued on the fifth cf January next. 


The paper will then appear in en entirely new type, cast expressly for it ; the head and decorations will also be entirely new, and executed oy the best artists— 
while an increased energy will be infused into its columns, whether selected or editorial. We shall strike off a large number of extra copies to enable us to sup- 


ply such demands as may be hereafter made on us for the work. 


In order to commence the New Series in a satisfactory manner to new subscribers, without compromising the satisfaction of those who are at present 
readers of the ALBION, it is purposed to make a summary of each of the few subjects which may not be completed at the conclusion of the present volume. 
This we presume willbe a refreshing remembrance to those who have perused the subjects in successive papers, and will at the same time make new readers 
sufficiently conversant with them to read the remainder with pleasure to themselves. The thread of the story will be distinctly and carefully preserved in the 


summary alluded to. 


It will be desirable that such persons as shall feel inclined to become subscribers to the New Series should send forward their names without delay, as the 
influx of these will guide us in estimating the nnmber of extra copies it may be necessary to print. 


Our present subscribers will be pleased to understand that this arrangement will put them to no inconvenience whatever, nor will it be necessary for them to 
announce their desire to continue their subscription, as we shall, of course, forward the papers in the usual way to all who have duly paid up their arrears. 
The terms of the ALsron will be as usual, siz dollars per annum, payable in advance. 


Will the papers with which we exchange have the kindness to give this prospectus a notice. 





OUR VILLAGE—BY A VILLAGER. 
‘ From ** Hood's Own.” 
Our village, that’s to say not Miss Mitford’s village, but our village of Bul- 
lock Smithy, 
Is come into by an avenue of trees, three oak pollards, two elders, and a 
withy ; 
And in the iniddle there’s a green of abowt not exceeding one acre and a\ 
half ; 
It’s common to all, and fed off by nineteen cows, six ponies, three horses, five 
assea, two fowls, seven pigs, anda calf! ; 
Besides a pond in the middle, as is held by a similar sort of common law 
lease, 
And contains twenty ducks, six drakes, three ganders, two dead dogs, four 
drowned kittens, and twelve geese. 





Of course the green’s cropt very close, and does famous for towling when | 
the little village boys play at cricket ; 

Only some horse, or pig, or cow, or great jackass, is sure to come and stand | 
right before the wicket. 

There’s fifty five private houses, let alone barns and workshops, pig-styes, and 
poultry huts, and such like sheds ; 

With plenty of public houses—two Foxes, one Green Man, three Buach of 
Grapes, one Crown, and six King’s Heads. | 

The Green Man is reckon’d the best, as the only one that for love or money 
can raise, 

A postillion, a blue jacket, two deplorable lame white horses and a ramshack- | 
led ‘* neat post-chaise.” 

There’s one parish church for all the people, whatsoever may be their ranks in | 
life or their degrees, 

Except one very damp, small, dark, freezing cold, little Methodist chapel of | 
ease ; 

And close by the church-yard, there’s astone mason’s yard, that when the 
time is seasonable 


| 


Will furnish with afflictions sore, and marble urns and cherubims very low | Which was expected to affect the funds. 


and reasonable. | apologized to the minister for the intrusion, and for the extraordinary nature of 


There's a cage, comfortable enough; I’ve been in it with old Jack Jeffrey and | 


Tom Pike, 
For the Green Man next door will gend you in ale, gin, or anything else you 
like, 


I can’t speak of the stocks, as nothing remains of them but the upright 
post ; 


But the pond is kept iq repair for the sake of Cob’s horse as is always there | 


almost. 


There's a smithy of course, where that queer sort of a chap in his way, Old 
Joe Bradley, 

Perpetually hammers and stammers, for he stutters and shoes horses very: 
badly 

There’s a shop of all sorts, that sells every thing, kept by the widow of Mr. 
Task, 

But when you go there it’s ten to one she’s out of every thing you ask : 


You’l! know her house by the swarm of boys, like flies, about the old sugary | 


cask. 

There are six empty houses, and not so well paper’d inside as out, 

For bill-stickers won't beware, but stick notices of sales and election placards 
all about. 

That's the doctor's with a green door, where the garden pots in the window is 
seen; 

A weakly monthly rose that don’t blow, and a dead geranium, and a tea-plant 
with five black leaves, and one green. 

As for holyoaks at the cottage-doors, and honeysuckles and jasmines, you may 
go and whistle ; 


But the tailor’s front garden grow two cabbages, a duck, a ha’porth of penny- 


royal, two dandelions, and a thistle. 
There are three old orchards—Mr. Bushy’s 
chief 
With two pear-trees that don’t bear, one plum and apple, that every year is 
stripped by a thief. 
There's another small day-school too, kept by the respectable Mrs. Gaby, 


the schoolmaster’s is the 





A select establishment, for six little boys and one big, and four little git\s and | 


a baby; 

There’s a rectory, with pointed gables and strange odd chimneys that never 
smokes, 

For the rector don’t live on his living like other christian folks: 

There's a barber's, once a week well filled with rough black bearded shock- 
headed churls, 

And 4 window with two feminine men’s heads, and two masculine ladies in 
false curls 

There’s a butcher's, and a carpenter’s, and a plumber’s, and a small green- 
grocer’s, and a baker, . 

But he won't bake ona Sunday, and there’s a sexton that’s a coal-merchant 
besides, and an undertaker ; 


And a toy-skop, but not a whole one, for a village can’t compare with the/ 


London shops ; 
One window sells drums, dolls, kites, carts, bats, Clout’s balls, and the other 
sells malt and hops. 


| is flitting about the room from one table to another, his eyes sparkling 


And Mrs. Brown, in domestic economy not to be a bit behind her betters. 

Lets her house to a miliiner, a watchmaker, a rat-catcher, a cobler, lives in it 
herself, and it’s the post-office for letters. 

Now I’ve gone through all the village—ay, from end to end, save and except 
one more house, 


But I haven't come to that—and I hope I never shall—and that’s the village 
poor-house ! 





Vavieties. 


Improved Astronomy.—An Irishman maintained in company that the sun did 
not make his revolution round the earth. ‘* But how,” said one to him, “ is it 
possible that, having reached the west, where he sets, he could be seen to rise 
in the east, if he did not pass underneath the globe?” ‘ How puzzled you are,” 
replied the obstinate, ignorant man: ‘ he returns the same way ; and if it be not 
perceived, it is on account of his coming back by night.” 

Appropriate Motto.—An undertaker from the Principality of Wales adopted 
the Princes’ plume as his sign, with the motto “‘ Ich Dien,’”’ a wag wrote under- 
neath, “* Funerals,” thus making the inscription appropriate and complete 


An Englishman lately visiting Niagra Falls was asked his opinion :—* Very 
neat, ’pon honour—very neat!” 





The Indignant Pointer.—A friend of mine (says the writer) was once visited 
by one that was as fond of the sport as he who could do better ; off he started on 
a September morn with one of the best of the kennel; the dog, nothing loth, 
ranged, quickly found, and stood steady; up walks the gunner,—bang ! bang ! 
away the birds flew; the dog gave a significant look at his companion, as much 
as to say, ‘* You must mend this.” Again, and again, with no better effect than 
the first, the dog watching the flight of the envoy till out of sight Hethen gave 
the gent. a most expressive look of contempt, and trotted home to his master. 

Talleyrand’s Jokes.—One day, a banker, with whom he was well acquainted, 
waited upon him to ascertain the truth of a rumour of the death of George UL. 


The banker, of course, anxiously 


his request. ‘* How?” 


exclaimed Talleyrand, with the imperturbable gravity 
peculiar to him. 


“There is no harm—no indiscretion whatever. 
delighted if the information I have to give is of any useto you.”” The banker 
was profuse of acknowledgments. ‘ Well, now, I must tell you,’ con- 
tinued Talleyrand, with an air of mysterious confidence, ‘*Some say the 
King of England is dead, others that he is not dead; for my own part, I 
believe neither the one ror the other I tell you this in confilence ; but, for 
heaven's sake, do not commit me.”’ When the First Consul one day inquired 
how he was so rich, he replie’, by a dexterous compliment—* |] bought stock 
the day before the 18th Brumaire, and sold it again next day.’ 
date of Napoleon's first usurpation 


I shall be 


This was the 
Some of his compliments were still more 
delicately turned Some one asked him the address of the Princess of Vaude- 
mont. ‘Rue St. Lazare,” he replied. ‘‘ But I have already forgotten the 
number. You have on'y to ask the first poor person you meet; they all know 
her house.” 
Personal Appearance of Authors. —‘ Who is that brisk, dapper little man, that 
g,and his 
intellectual countenance rad ant with good hemor! He seems a general favourite 
especially with the ladies.”"—** That,” said my friend, “is Thomas Moore. 
Hark ! he is going to sing—one of his own inimitable melodies. Listen.”” The 
peet of Lalla Rookh sat at the piano (looking no more a Jitt/e man, for he sits 
high, and no one would suppose him short, when seated,) and enchanted with 
Nora Creina. It was atreat of no slight order to hear the poet sing bis own 
beautiful song ; when he concluded, a burst of applause broke from every lip— 
, and, during its continuance, the bard left the instrument, and was again employ- 
ed in smiling and bowing to all who came in his way, I saw an individual stand- 
ing, with his elbow resting on the mantle piece, and deeply engaged in reading a 
volume of the Fairy Queen, his hair, which had been of a jet black, was parted | 
in the middle of his forehead, and, along the crown of his head, now grey hairs 
| were plenty, or rather, it was the sortof hair called “ grizzled.” His eye was 
one of the finest I had ever seen—black and piercing, and when he spoke, it 
almost glowed. There was much of a kind and sweet expression about the 
| mouth: the countenance, altogether, plainly told of much care and seme sor- 
row. There wasa slight stoop in the shoulders ; he wore his shirt-collar loose 
ly, and without a neckcloth, but not in the manner, of acoxcomb. This was 
Leigh Hunt, the most delightful essayist of the day. While I was looking at 
| Mr. Hunt, a gentleman of very diminutive stature, with a good humoured face, 
| accosted my friend. He had avery slight here lip, large grey eye, with a good 
| deal of humour lurking about the corners of his mouth. 
| the crown of his head bald. When his conversation was lively, there was a | 
little of the blarney in his accent. When he was gone, I found it was Crofton | 
| Crocker, the author of Farry Legends. ‘* Who is that good humoured looking 
} personege, with whom every one talks in turn, who speaks with a strong Irish 
accent, and takes snuff ‘immensely,’ as Mr. Butler would say ?’’—‘* Oh! that 
) is Dr. Taylor, the best Hebrew scholar of the day, and author of several standard 
| works. He is well versed in Oriental literature, and is a principal contributor 
| to that capital journal The Atheneum. That very slovenly, farmer-looking per 
| sonage, with the top-boots, rather tall and elderly, isthe Rev. W. Lisle Bow- 
| les, who beat Lord Byron in the ‘ Pope’ controversy. His sonnets are very 
| beautiful, and he has almost equalled Dr. Watts in his verses for children.””— 


a 





His hair was thin, and | tions for passengers. 











Yonder is a strange-looking being,” said I, ‘* that half-man, half-woman around 
whom so many persons are crowding. Who is she? I heard her talking, 
just now, of matters which women seldom converse on with geutlemen, and 
she seeme@ to understand her subject too.”"—** The political Economist in Pet- 
ticoats—Miss Harriet Martineau. The enemy of over-population, and the wri- 
ter thereon. It is a strange subject fora lady to keep up, but it is in vain to 
deny that she has handled her subject well. That young lady nearer, with the 
very intellectual countenance, and plain dress, is a person of quite a different or- 
der of tindto Miss Martineau. She is one of the most delightful poetesses and 
novelistsin our country. Itis Miss Landon, 





M&®. LEWIS, pupil of Henry Herz, continues to give instructions on the Pianoforte 
Singing and thorough Bass, at her own residence, and likewise at that of her pupils 
For terms, apply to Mrs. Lewis, 422 Houston street, corner of Crosby street. 
(Sept.22-tf.] 
EPOSITORY OF ARTs, 411 BROADWAY.—The subscribers respectfully announce 
to the public and lovers of the Fine Arts generally, that they have made arrange- 
ments for the importation of the most splendid English and French engravings as soon as 
published, which they offer at the London prices. 
Artists will find an assortment of water colors (in plain and elegant cases) by the best 


makers, brushes, pencils, drawing paper, &c. &. The trade supplied at the lowest 
wholesale prices, 


New York, Dec. 15th, 1838. 








DAVIS & HORN. 
THE HUMAN EYE. 
R. ELLIOT, OCULIST, 303 Broadway, corner of Duane street, confines his practice 
A tothe DISEASES OF THE EYE AND IMPERFECTIONS OF VISION, from an 
incipient degree of inflammation to the most complicated diseases. 
The Eve examined with the powerful optical instruments, invented by Dr. E., by which 
he can aetect tue sugates* indication of disease or weakness of that organ. Glasses fit- 
ed (as usual) to the particular detect. Sep | 
ENRY VILLIERS, M.D., DENTAL, SURGEON to the President of the U.S. ; the 
original inventor and introducer into this country of the Celebrated Incorruptible 
Teeth, 85 Liberty street, (from London, 1827), New York. In the art of manufacturing 
| the above teetu, the following eminent Dentists were his pupils :— 
Mr Wooffendale, & Bryan, M.D., Jonathan Dodge, MD, New York ; Mr Brockway, 
Troy, N Y.: S Fitch, M D,, Dr Burkey, Philadelphia ; H H Haydn, M D, Baltimore; JF 


| Piegs, D,Dr N © Keep, D Harwood, M D, Mi Bemis, Boston, Mass ; Dr Evan, of 
ima, Peru. 














Dr V is prepared to insert his improved Vitriscent lncorruptible Teeth onthe most sci 
entific principles, and performs every operation in the Dental art as heretofore. 
N B Tuition in Dental Surgery and Mechanical Dentistry as usual. Fees reduced one- 
h ird. Dec!1—6t 
pen GUITAR & SINGING.—Mr. T. Bishop, protessor of the Spanish Guitar 
and Singing. Schools and families attended within ten miles of the city 
A class for the French language, Monday, Wednesday, and Friday evenings, No. 2 
| Mercer street. {s15-3m‘*) 
IANO FORTES & CLASSL’AL MUSIC.—Davis & Horn respectfully acquaint the 
musical world that they have a complete assortment of splendid Piano Fortes (chosen 
by Mr. Hoin personally in Boston), which they warrant to be equal, both in quality of 
tone and workmanship, to any that are manufactured. Any instrument purchased of 
them will be exchanged within 12 months free of expense, if proved to be defective.— 
Piano fortes tuned, repaired, and exchanged. A large selection of new and classical 
| music, by the most eminent authors, viz: Herz, Hunten, Czeruy, Moschelles, Chaulieu, 
Cramer, Kalkbrenner, Horn &c. &c. ’ 
411 Broadway, Dee, 15th, 1838. 'Dec15-tf eow') 


G ENERAL AGENCY IN THE WEST.—Louis Stanisiaus, lately from Cleveland (Ohio), 
| LT being on the point of establishing himself in Sandusky City (Ohio), will attend to the 
‘ollection of all claims, the payment of Taxes, Land Agencies and Commissions gene 

rally. 

Sandusky City, on account of its geographical situation and its various rai) roads ter- 
minating there, presents advantages greater than any other place in that part of the 
West.—it is only 60 miles from Cleveland and Ohio City, 60 miles from Detroit, 106 miles 
from Columbus, 200 miles from Cincinnati and at a very short distance from Elyria, Huron, 
Milan, Norwalk, Toledo, Manhattan, Perrysburgh, Maumee City and Monroe. — 

| L.S. having been engaged in the above business for twelve years, having visited the 
principal places of the West, and speaking four different European languages, trusts that 
these are the advantages wortii noticing, especially in the Sale of Real Estate to emigrants 
from Europe. 

L. S. may be seen at No. 94 Broadway, until the 24 inst. 

New-York Oct, 20, 1838. 

References —Hon. E. Lane, chief judge of the Supreme Court, Norwalk (Ohio); Hon. 
R. Wood, judge of the Supreme Court, Cleveland (Ohio); Messrs. Frederick Gebhard 
& Co., Laverty & Gantley, Wolfe & Clarks, Wolfe, Bishop & Co., Joshua Coit, Esq., 60 
Wall street, Amos Palmer, Esq., Foster Nostrand, Esq.. New-York City. [Oct. 231t.*] 








J. SYLVESTER STOCK AND EXCHANGE BROKER, 130 Broadway, & 22 Wal 
e street, New York, has made perfect arrangements to draw cpon any part of Great 
Britain and Ireland, in sums from £5 and upwards. 
Buys and sells uncurrent money of all kinds atthe best rates, and attends to Exchange 
business inits various branches. 
Drafts collected on all parts of the United States, Canadas, and Europe, for the proc eeds 
of which persons can draw atsight. 
S. J. Sylvester respectfully begs to notice thathe has no other offices but at 130 Broad 
wayand 22 Wall street, which has been established for the last 13 years. Letters meet 
prompt attention if addressed tJune9-tf.) S. J. SYLVESTER, New York. 


NEW YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. 
From New York on thie 8th, 16th, and 24th of each month. From Havre on the Ist, 

8th, and 16th of every month. Having made a new arrangement for the sailing of these 

packets, the subseri bers will despatch them as above, and in the fellowing order, viz. 


Ships. Masters. Days of Sailing from New- \Days of Sailing from Havre- 
York 
Burgundy, J. Rockett, |Jan. 8, April 24, Aug. 16,\/Feb. 10, June 68, Oct. 
Rhone, W.Skiddy, | ‘ 16, May 8, “ 2 “ 


1, 
4,|Marchl, ‘“ 16, 8, 
Duch. d’Orleans, |Richardson, | ‘* 24, ‘* 16, Sept. 8} “ 8, July 1, “ 16, 
Ville de Lyon, C. Stoddard, Feb. 8, - aR wa * Hh O™ «OCG Re. & 
Francois Ist, W.W.Pell,| “ 16, June 8, B 8, 
Emerald, W. B. Orne, “on “ MM Cte © fal 6 
Silvie De Grasse,|Weiderholdt March 8, ‘* 24, “ 16) “ 16, “ 8 Dec. 
Poland, Anthony, « HK, iely' 5,  * 1 
Albany, J.Johnston,| ** 24, * 16, 
Louis Philippe, |J.Castoff, |April 8, ‘* 24, Dec. 16) ‘ 16, ‘ 8, Feb. 
Sully, D. Lines, “ 16, Aug. 8, “ S4iJune 1, “ 16, “* 
These are all vessels of the first class and ably commanded, with elegart accommeda- 
tions for passengers, comprising all that may be required for comfort and convenience, In- 
cluding wines and stores of every description. Goods sent to either of the subscribers at 
New York, willbe forwarded by their ps:kets, free of ali charges except the expenses 8¢ 
tually incurred © BOLTON, FOX & LIVINGSTON, 22 Broad-st 
WM. WHITLOCK, Jr 46 South-st. ; 
HE PREMIUM GOLD MEDAL, Silver Medal, and Diploma of the American Institute 
were awarded for the “best Incorruptible Teeth, superior method of insertin and 
fixing them in the mouth,and improvements in the art of Dentistry,’ te JONAT IAN 
DODGE, M.D. Member of the Medica! Society of the city and county of New York, of the 
Lyceum of Natural History, &c. &c. Operative Surgeon, Mediea] and Mechanical Dentist, 
No. 5 Chambers. (near Chatham street,) New York. based 


NEW YORK AND LONDON PACKETS. 
To sail on the Ist, 10th, amd 20th of every month. . 
Thisline of packets wil] hereafter be composed of the following ships, » hich wil sue 
ceed each other in the order in which they are named, sailing punc tually trom New York 
and Portsmouth on the Ist, 10th, and 20th, and from London on the 7th, 17th, and 27th, of 
every month throughout the year, viz:— 
> Y I ‘ 








Ships. Masters. Days of Sailing from New| Days of Sailing from 
| York. London, 
St. James, W H.Sebor, ‘Jan. i, May 1, Sept. 1. Feb. 17, June J7, Oct. 17, 
Montreal, &. B. Griffing, og =  }" © 7, * i" 2, 
Gladiator, T. Britton, * “ 9, “* 20, March 7, July 7, Nov. bs 
Mediator, Champlin, Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. 1, “ 17, “ 17, “ 1%; 
Quebec, |f.H.Mebard, | “ 10, “ 10, “* 10, “ 97, “ 9, % M7, 
Wellington, iD. Chadwick, “ 90, “ 20, “ 9, April 7, Aug. 7, Dec fs 
Philadelphia, |. E. Morgan, March}, July 1, Nov. 1,) “ 17, * 17, S 6REES 
Samson, IR. Sturges, “« 10, “10, « 10, 97, “ 9, “ 7, 
President, 1.M.Chadwick,, “ 20, “ 20, “ 20,May 7, Sept. i; Jan, 7 
Ontario, | H. Huttleston, |April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1,, “ 17, “ 17, © 17 
Toronto, R. Griswold, ; 8 30, « 10, * “e @ * . 27, 


P 
G, Moore, 1 * go * 2, “ BO0,\June 7%, ep. 
of the first class, about 600 tons burthen, and are commanded by at le 
and experienced navigators. Great care will be taken that the Beds, Stores, 4 c. are ane 
hest description. The price of ¢ abin passage is now fixed at $140, outward, foreach iu It, 
which includes wine and liquors. Neither the captains nor owners of these packets “ ill 
be responsible for any letters, parcels, or packages, s¢ nt by them, unless regular Bills 
Lading are signed therefor Apply to 
GRINNELL, MINTURN and Co. 134 Front street, 
JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South street, New York, orto 
GEORGE WILDES and Co, No. 19 Coleman streat, London 
GARRATT & GIBSON, Portsmouth: 
NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS.—NEW PLAN. on 
The Proprietors of the several Lines of Packets between New York and L f- aes 
have arranged for their sailing from each port on the Ist, 7th, 18th, 19th, anc nih of every 
month, the shipsto succeed each other in the tollowing order, viz 
Ships ™ Captains. \Day 5 of Sailing from New Days of Sailing 70™ 


Westminster, 
These ships are a 





York. Jiverpoo? | ‘én 
Pennsylvania, | J. P. Smith, July 7, Nov. 7, Mar. 7,|Aug. 25, Dec. ¥ + ’ a 
St. Andrew, Thompson, “ 13, ‘ 13, “ 413,|Sept. J, Jan ys * a _ 
Orpheus, Bailey, ~ i ie 2 a ee 13 “ 13. 
Roscius, Collins, om ef ml oa ee 
Cambridce, 1. Bursley, Aug. 1, Dec. 1, April 1, | ae fa as os” 
Independence, | E. Nye, ee, oo” ae %5, Fel 7 Tune . 
Virginian, | 1. Harris, “ 33, “ 18, “ 13,/Oct Ly Fen. “« 
Oxtord, J. Rathbone, et (UR Oe Ol U6 a 13. “ 43 
Siddons, Britton, «= & <<“, “* @& ‘ 4 i9 “ 19. 
North America, A. ; \Sept 1, Jan. 1 May 1 ; = 1%, ft 95° 
Roscoe, ~ J.C. Delano, sy = % - . a 
Sheffield, F.P. Allen,’ | “13, “ 33,  qgfNov. 1 March], July 1, 
Europe, A.C. Marshall.|) “19, “ 0, “* af) re 13 a 13, « 43° 
Sheridan, Depeyster, 2 oe. oe .S 25, és 19° és 19° “a 19° 
Columbus, Cropper, Oct. 1 Feb. 1, Je 1,| 9, 9, 


~ ~ “é td “ “ 9 « O5 
Geo.Washington| H. Holdrege, 7 Sail we tn Hikes 7 A at Aue. } 
United States, ..N.H.Holdrege,| “ 13, ‘“ 13 13, |Dec. zo 4 _ 7 so F 7 
Scuth America, Barstow, “ 19, “3, a ia > «43 
Garrick, N. B. Palmer, “gs, #%, * %,| a a4 rs » “« 49° 
England, BR. L. Waite, \Nov. 1, Mar. 1, July 1,} 19, Hts «4 
These ships are al] of the first class, and ably commanded, with elegant accom $140 
The price of passase from New York to Liverpoo! is f | ot ine’ 
: mo _ : j ing ines. stores, and Deac + 
and from Liverpool to New York at .35 guineas, im luding wine stores, : . 
Selteertiere onde nor mane of these ships will be responsible oe mm agg rs, par 
1 pr ! »gular bills of lading are signed thereior. 
cels, or packages sent by them, waless regular td 
agouts rape Oxford, North America, Europe, Columbus, South Ame rice, Foe 
Orpheus, and Cambridge ; GOODHUE & Co. or C. H. MARSHA ; ‘ . 
eet ie vin BARING, BROTHERS & Co., Liverpoo 
ve ships St. Andrew, Virginian, Sheffield, and United States, 
ie tao ROBERT KERMIT. N.Y. 
T. & I. SANDS & Co., Liverpool. 
g ‘ine Pennsylvania, Independence. Roscoe, and Geo Washington, 
tat GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co., 134 Front-st., N.Y. 
WILDES. PICKERSGILL & Co., Rumford-st., Liverpeol 
i sci s , Sheridan and Garrick, 
Agents for ships Roscius, Siddons, Sheridan ~ K. COLLINS & Co., New York 
WM. & JAS. BROWN & Co ,Liverpoe! 
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